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Research in the Improvement 
of Education 


FRANK W. HUBBARD* 


WuaT Is RESEARCH? 


T= term “research” means many things. To some the word research suggests such 
adjectives as “‘technical’’ or “‘scientific’’; to others it means dull reports couched 
in an alien language by persons lacking in imagination; to still others it is something 
mystical, not to be understood, but only to be worshipped. Those who do research 
may be partly responsible for these various attitudes. Perhaps in our efforts to be 
profound we have tended to isolate ourselves behind stilted language and peculiar 
phrases. By so doing we have repelled many teachers and at best have won only a 
grudging admiration for our capacity to obscure meanings. 

For most of us in education the term “research” may properly be applied to a 
variety of processes, ranging from the preparation of a bibliography to the comple- 
tion of a highly complex psychological study. All complex studies are made up of a 
number of processes such as reviewing previous studies, preparing bibliographies, 
and locating sources of information. After that comes the planning of the scope of 
the study, preparing outlines, selecting methods, collecting data, analyzing facts, 
testing results, and reporting findings. Each step includes a series of more or less 
complicated procedures. Each process is a total in the field of research and no 
procedure should be viewed with contempt just because it is simple or elementary. 
A carpenter does not sneer at his awl because it is less complicated than his miter 
box; the surgeon needs a swab as well as an X-ray machine. 

Those who are critical of educational research should focus on the craftsmanship 
or the quality of work, not on the tools themselves. Thus it seems ill-advised to con- 
demn a simple study as “‘not being research” because it lacks complexity or technical 
detail. The important considerations are the investigator’s spirit as he approaches 
his problem, the carefulness of his planning, the thoroughness of his investigation, 
the care with which he assembles and catalogs his facts, and the honesty of his 
interpretations. These are the unique qualities that make “research,” not the com- 
plexity of the specific study. 


® FRANK W. HUBBARD, is Director of Research Division of the National Education 
Association. In addition to his other responsibilities, he has edited nine yearbooks 
on the work of the Department of Elementary School Principals, and fifteen year- 
books of the American Association of School Administrators. 
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Therefore, educational research is the systematic and unbiased study of a question 
having to do with some phase of education. It may be a study of the responses of 
pupils to certain conditions, an analysis of school law, an historical study of trends 
in school organization, a comparison of the relative effect of two or more methods 
of teaching, or an exploration of the nature of community forces affecting instruc- 
tion in a school. If the investigation involves prolonged study, the use of complex 
mathematics, the elaborate control of intangible factors, the meticulous measurement 
of changes or condition, and the tedious interpretation of intricate findings, then 
the research is often called ‘‘technical.”’ If, on the other hand, the study is less 
complex in design, narrower in scope, and less exact in measurement, the term 
“service’’ research is often applied. 

The line between these two types of research is not readily drawn. Generally 
speaking, testing laboratories in universities do technical types of research, but the 
master’s and doctor's theses approved by universities are not always technical; many 
are distinctly “‘service’’ in pattern. In fact, the theses prepared for the Ed.D. degree 
usually are deliberately simple and practical. In contrast, the content of many 
technical studies is only remotely related to the everyday activities of teaching and 
the investigators are relatively indifferent toward the practical applications of their 
findings. 

Recently, the term ‘‘action’’ research has been used to describe the reports of 
service bureaus in universities, and school systems, and in other somewhat informal 
research work. Most “‘action’’ research is ‘‘service’’ research. It differs from some 
service research because it grows out of the immediate problems of school adminis- 
tration and instruction, and because it is planned from the beginning so as to lead 
to answers which can be put into practice. Often action research takes many existing 
factors for granted and does not dig deeply. The investigators are interested only in 
finding how these factors operate in typical school situations. An effort is made to 
include in the planning of the study classroom teachers, school administrators, stu- 
dents, parents, and others whose attitudes and methods may be changed by the 
findings. The experiences of planning, investigating, and agreeing are often more 
important than the scope of the study or its technical precision. 


How Is EDUCATION IMPROVED? 


Education is improved like everything else in human society—that is, by people 
who catch a good idea and then do something about it. If schools had been manned 
during the past 150 years by dull clods and supported by indifferent citizens, then 
education today would be similar to what it was in the early days of the Republic. 
But schools are much improved because there have been many teachers with vision 
of new educational goals, with courage to try out ideas, with determination to 
persist in the face of ridicule, and with common sense to admit their mistakes. They 
have been supported by parents and other laymen who themselves wanted better 
schools. 

Ideas which bring about school improvement come largely from observation and 
experience, Classroom teachers, placed under conditions where they lacked instruc- 
tional materials, have invented both aids and methods. School administrators, con- 
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fronted by new and varied enrollments, have improvised new ways to organize 
schools and classes. Some of these ideas have been sold to publishers, put into 
printed form, and made available to teachers. Other ideas have entered into general 
professional experience through conventions, conferences, demonstrations, articles, 
and professional books, and have become the common property of all who have had 
teacher training. They in turn, through experience and through the pressure of 
necessity, have changed and improved upon the procedures and processes passed 
on to them by earlier generations of teachers. The test in most of these cases has 
been ‘does the idea work?” 

This “‘trial-and-error’ procedure for finding solutions to problems or for invent- 
ing better-ways to teach has been used by all teachers since the first school. It is a 
good method because anyone can use it. Nearly always it grows out of real teaching 
situations and its applications are fairly easy and immediate. Almost all of our 
progress in education up to 1900 can be attributed to inspiration, coupled with 
tryouts, adjustments, and the test of continued usage. 

One weakness of the trial-and-error method is that it is largely accidental. A prob- 
lem demanding a solution which leads to improvement must not only exist but 
must be recognized by the teacher as a condition which can be changed. Then there 
needs to be some emotional drive and ingenuity on the part of the teacher to lead 
him “to do something about’’ the problem. Under the trial-and-error method he 
seeks a change because of the annoyance of the situation or because of a strong urge 
to improve things, rather than because of demonstrable facts obtained through 
research. 

A second fault in the trial-and-error method is that it is likely to start from 
things as they are. It does not dig back to see whether or not the problem has arisen 
largely from underlying causes. It tends to pile invention upon traditions, accepted 
practices, and assumptions which may be partly false. To give an illustration: for 
years teachers assumed that all children could acquire about the same reading skill 
in the first two or three grades. On this assumption, we improved textbooks in 
content, illustrations, and size of type; we also improved methods of teaching so 
as to produce certain levels of skill. Later, through child study we learned that many 
children were so immature physically and mentally that it was better for them to 
learn under less pressure and more in terms of their individual rates of growth. 
Much that we had been doing to produce learning continued to have value in 
instruction, but now we look for impediments to learning in places other than in 
method and content. 

A third fault with the trial-and-error method is that we tend to accept what 
“seems to be better.” Before we had the research attitude and methods of appraisal, 
we readily concluded that if pupils seemed to learn faster some kind of improve- 
ment had been achieved. Learning faster usually meant the acquisition of specific 
skills or subject matter. That has been a primary teaching goal, and any evidence 
of greater efficiency in ‘covering the ground’’ was assumed to be good. Now we 
know from child study and related research that so-called increased ‘‘efficiency” in 
learning may be building skills and attitudes which later must be unlearned. In 
other words, the cure can be worse than the disease. 

There are probably other faults in the strictly trial-and-error approach. It can be 
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slow, it usually is haphazard, and it is often wasteful of time and energy. Yet it 
has its value, and it is often the only way available to one not trained in research. 
It is certainly better than a ‘do nothing” way of meeting problems as they arise. 

Today, in addition to the trial-and-error approach there is much that can be done 
through research. Educational research is still in its infancy and does not pretend 
to offer either the final answers or even satisfactory methods of approach to many 
problems. We continue to inch along because we often have limited ourselves to 
historical and statistical tools; only recently have we learned to draw upon many 
of the other social sciences for insight, facts, and research procedures. We continue 
to make cross-sectional studies when better results could be obtained from longi- 
tudinal studies extending over long periods of time. We are dealing with human 
behavior, which includes factors far more intangible than those the chemist or the 
physicist deals with in the laboratory. Although the physical world may be chang- 
ing slowly, the child in the school is responding differently from year to year be- 
cause of new printed materials, inventions (such as TV), social standards, occu- 
pations, housing, and ideas of what the schools can and should do. 


How RESEARCH MAy IMPROVE EDUCATION 


A professor of science once remarked: ‘No field has so much so-called research, 
so little real research and does less about the research it has than does the field of 
education.” He was probably right. It is also true, on the basis of recent articles 
on education written by well-known scientists, that no one can be more psycho- 
logically naive and statistically careless than some who have devoted many years to 
physical science. Scientific attitudes and meticulous methods do not always transfer 
to new fields, especially when emotions enter into the controversy. 

Actually, education has gained a great deal from educational research in the 
past four or five decades. In the first place, the number of those doing educational 
research has increased each year and today it is not unusual to find many classroom 
teachers holding a master’s degree. Sample studies of the college preparation of city 
superintendents have shown that in 1921, 2.9 per cent held a doctor's degree; in 
1931, 3.0 per cent; and in 1950, 14 per cent. Whether or not the theses written 
during these years have been earth shaking, the fact remains that increasing num- 
bers of educators have had some contact with “‘scientific” thinking and research 
methods. 

From all of this research there has been a residue of attitudes and skill which 
increases the chances of research in education as opposed to a trial-and-error 
method of approaching educational problems. There is greater awareness in school 
staffs that a particular condition in the schools is “a problem to be studied”’ rather 
than an annoyance to be brushed aside. Today, when a classroom teacher lacks 
competence to handle a difficulty (for example, in the field of mental health), he 
is more likely to obtain expert medical guidance than a typical teacher of years ago 
who passed off misbehavior as sheer cussedness. 

In short, educational research is of first importance for its effect upon the indi- 
vidual classroom teacher or the school administrator. If he studies his job more 
systematically, analyzes problems with less bias, seeks to discover the underlying 
causes of a condition, takes time to seek an insight into fields other than educa- 
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tion, and is less inclined to be dogmatic in his decisions, then education has pro- 
gressed. 

But there has been another gain—and some would put this first—and that has 
been in the more exact understanding of the nature of the child, of how learning 
takes place, and of knowledge related to life needs. Spelling was one of the first fields 
to respond to educational research when the old, unsystematic word lists were cut 
down in size and adjusted to the life needs of both children and adults. Textbooks 
in reading are far superior today to those of thirty years ago—and the results may 
be attributed in large part to educational research. Measurement has moved from 
the early tests for measuring “‘intelligence’” to a wide range of standardized 
devices for exploring intelligence, emotions, and achievement. Content material is 
better organized, more nearly accurate, and more wisely placed in terms of the 
interests and needs of children. These changes have taken place gradually through 
textbooks, curriculum outlines, teaching units, supplementary materials, and the 
efforts of teacher-education institutions. There has been no blaring of trumpets with 
each improvement, and relatively few know of the patience and devotion of those 
leaders in educational research whose work has made many of these improvements 
possible. 

Research continues today to offer its services to the profession. Improved ways 
of studying communities and group behavior are bringing new insight into class- 
room situations to explain why individual children behave as they do and to sug- 
gest what needs to be done to develop well-rounded persons. Advances continue 
to be made in increasing the efficiency of the teaching of the Three R’s. We are 
getting a better idea of what the public thinks about education and how public 
attitudes may be turned toward constructive ends. Much is being learned about 
teachers themselves—the conditions under which they work and how they can be 
helped. Each year we know more about buildings, equipment, and the mechanical 
necessities required for effective learning situations. Steadily new facts are being 
piled up, but putting them into practice is too frequently delayed. 


MAKING RESEARCH FUNCTION 


A great deal more needs to be done to put the results of educational research 
into everyday practice. In the first place, it would seem possible for graduate schools 
to imbue their students with a sense of obligation to carry on with research after 
they return to full-time employment. Too many of those who get master’s and 
doctor's degrees never again do any systematic research. Somehow the writing of a 
thesis becomes an end in itself, rather than the preparation which leads to con- 
tinuous research. Whether one enters classroom teaching or school administration, 
there are many opportunities for action and service studies, even though technical 
studies cannot be made within the time and resources available. Those who have had 
research training also can lead in the application of research findings to the cur- 
riculum, textbooks, and methods of teaching. Today, there is a lag between what 
we know and what we use in practice. 

More needs to be done by schools of education and bureaus of research to make 
research findings available. Some years ago the American Educational Research 

(Continued on page 158) 











On the Need for an Integrated Ap- 
proach to Educational Research and 


Appraisal 


KK. >, Ca Ra 


T WOULD seem exceedingly trite to say merely that the behavioral sciences are 
complex. The intent of this paper is to emphasize the fact that the single variable, 
artificially controlled, classical approach to research, valuable as it is for some pur- 
poses, is not well suited to the task of validating complex action decisions such as 
one must make in the behavioral sciences. Our concern here is with one area within 
the broader field of behavioral research, namely, the study and appraisal of edu- 
cational operations. To help those who must make such decisions, it would seem 
that some more comprehensive approach to the study of action is necessary. Possibly, 
clinical and statistical, historical and philosophical, developmental and cross sec- 
tional methods all have special contributions to make to such studies, but these 
contributions must somehow be integrated and various ones used to supplement the 
contributions of others. 

To get the matter more clearly before us, let us suppose that the action contem- 
plated is one that may directly or indirectly influence pupil growth and achievement, 
—possibly a decision about the curriculum or teaching methods. The decision is a 
ceatral office decision such as any state, county, or city supervisor, or administrator 
must frequently make in the discharge of his responsibility. It may be arrived at 
cooperatively. In any case, it will influence many pupils, teachers, and communities 
over some considerable period of time. For the time being, let us differentiate this 
situation from the one in which teachers must make decisions about particular pupils 
in particular situations. The two situations differ in complexity and degrees of gen- 
erality. 

We sometimes chide our educational leaders for the over-use of snap judgments, 
political maneuvering, and expediency, but have we helped much? Do not these 
complex multivariable situations lend themselves to scientific thinking and verifica- 
tion, as well as their constituents? There are many professional school superintend- 
ents who earnestly desire better ways of testing the many difficult decisions that they 


© ARTHUR S. BARR, is Professor of Education, University of Wisconsin. His many 
professional activities include editorship of the Journal of Educational Research 
and the Journal of Experimental Education. 
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must make, if we might only be realistic enough about the complexities of education 
to offer a sound and feasible mode of operation. 

Time does not permit a thorough examination of the problem at hand, but pre- 
sumably the decision will sooner or later take into consideration pupil interests, 
needs, and abilities. If so, these will first need to be ascertained. To gather this in- 
formation many measurements will need to be made and much data collected. But 
may we concern ourselves here rather with reference points, otherwise we may not 
be able to make essential statements about pupil interests, needs, and abilities. Our 
reference points may be norms of behavior, but frequently they involve value sys- 
tems much more difficult to validate. They may be tentatively agreed upon by con- 
sensus; but they may also lend themselves to hypothetical thinking and testing, 
should there be time for such action and the inclination. 

There is almost always a sampling problem involved or implied in such research. 
The population with which we are concerned is not merely those pupils who are 
currently enrolled but with next year’s pupils and others to come. The population 
of currently enrolled pupils can be fairly accurately defined and samples drawn if 
such seems desirable, but a more elaborate technique may be needed to make in- 
ferences about future groups. In substance, however, the only way that we can 
predict future events is from past conditions and events. 

Ordinarily, action is presumably in accordance with principle. This is not the 
same as saying that action is determined by principle. The latter statement is only 
partially true. The appropriateness of an action is determined by many considera- 
tions, including those that relate to purposes, principles, persons, and conditions. 
Principles provide only one reference point. Pupil purposes and needs, as well as 
societal needs and adult purposes, constitute another important reference point in 
making decisions. The same can be said for situations. 

One important area for research relates to these reference points. Ultimately, 
however, there must be a putting together and weighing of the several values. There 
are many possibilities. Some decisions fit the specifications better than others, but 
none perfectly. Of the various hypotheses, some will be eliminated because of 
unhappy past experiences with similar courses of action in the school system con- 
templating a given course of action. In some instances these experiences may be 
too close at hand to be ignored. Of those that remain, investigational designs may 
be developed for their testing. 

We come, finally, to a trial run. There are many things to consider if the results 
are to be at all adequately appraised. In the first place the course of action decided 
upon is only one among many factors determining outcomes, If the ultimate measure 
of the adequacy of a course of action is to be found in pupil growth and achieve- 
ment, then it must be remembered that pupil growth and achievement arise from 
a plurality of influences, only one of which is the particular course of action under 
consideration. Some of these will be found in the persons involved: teachers, pupils, 
administrators, parents, and possibly others; other determiners of outcomes will be 
found in the situation: cultural patterns, school organization, and such physical 
matters as the physical plant and instructional materials. Unfortunately these many 
factors contribute very unevenly to various outcomes and their contributions must 
be assessed. The investigational design must take many such things into considera- 


tion. 
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Some place in the course of the investigation, pupil growth and achievement 
must be measured and then assessed. As almost everyone knows, the measurement 
of the many immediate and delayed outcomes of educational programs present a 
difficult assignment. As difficult as this task appears, the assignment of values to the 
data collected appears to be even more difficult. Have the pupils fared well under 
the new course of action? Scores cannot be taken at face value; they will need to be 
considered in context. A score of sixty-five, for example, may under certain con- 
ditions be very acceptable for some pupils, while not for others. 

So far we have considered merely some of the broader aspects of complex field 
research. Within this framework, with adequate planning and records, many other 
things can be done. Individual teachers may study the responses of individual 
pupils in particular school situations; follow-up studies may be made of drop-outs 
and those that have completed the program; case studies may be made of extreme 
cases; comparative studies may be made of the most and least successful, and 
analyses of variance may be made for pupils from different sorts of communities, of 
different levels of intelligence, and with different sorts of teachers—to mention 
only a few of the many possibilities. 

The thought underlying the discussion offered here is that truth in a complex 
behavioral science is seldom established by a single investigator, using a single 
method of study, in a single situation. Better approximations are usually had from 
some sort of multiple approach, which utilizes the contributions of many persons 
and many techniques in many situations. Then, too, it is doubted that generalizations 
derived from artificially controlled laboratory research, important as this sort of 
research is for exploratory purposes, will hold true for the multiple variable school 
situations. Accordingly, the problem confronting field workers is not one of 
looking over past research and accepting their findings as applicable to school situa- 
tions. These reports constitute an important source of ideas for further research, 
but they will need to be re-studied and added to and re-validated in relation to school 
situations. Only through the use of teams of minds working close to the scene of 
action can we get the manpower or ideas for sound educational programs. 


WORLD CONFEDERATION OF ORGANIZATIONS OF THE 
TEACHING PROFESSION 


Dr. William G. Carr, Secretary General of WCOTP, has announced that the As- 
sembly of Delegates will meet from July 31st through August 4th, 1953, at Oxford, 
England. Any member, who plans to be in England at this time and would like to 
represent Pi Lambda Theta at this Assembly, is asked to contact the chairman of the 
national Public Affairs Committee, Mabel Claire Stark, P.O. Box 2954, Carmel, Cali- 
fornia. 
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Interdisciplinary Research in Mental 


Health 


LYMAN C. WYNNE” 


HE MODERN world has often been regarded as populated by specialists, whether 

in factory production lines, educational institutions, or scientific research lab- 
oratories. The subject matter, methods, and kinds of training in different fields of 
specialization have usually arisen out of historical accidents and practical necessities 
with, inevitably, little attention to the likelihood of producing the most fruitful re- 
search. However, many of the problems requiring research, especially in the be- 
havioral sciences, require specialized training from more than one field. 

For example, when psychiatrists, trained in the medical tradition of giving service 
to ill patients, have considered research problems, they have ordinarily concentrated 
their interest on the behavior and experience of emotionally sick individuals. Sociolo- 
gists, in contrast, are more highly trained in methods of describing behavior patterns 
of groups. Such divergence of interest and methods was and still is quite satisfac- 
tory, as long as research problems of psychiatry or sociology remain within their 
separate bounds. 

Realistically, however, a great many significant problems obstinately refuse to 
stay tucked away in disciplinary pigeonholes. Suppose a psychiatrist wants to know 
why some mental hospital patients, after being discharged home, get along quite 
well over long periods, while others do poorly and have to be readmitted to the hos- 
pital. This, as a matter of actual fact, is a major concern today, since our mental hos- 
pitals are much overcrowded and understaffed. The psychiatric approach to this par- 
ticular question has been mainly to learn more and more about the diagnosis and 
characteristics of the patient himself. This individualized psychiatric approach does 
give some clues about the patient’s likely progress at home, but far from a complete 
or satisfactory answer to this particular question. Hence, it has been suggested that 
not only should the patient himself be studied but also the characteristics of the 
home, family, and neighborhood situation to which he returns. In short, the prob- 
lem has become enlarged so that additional concepts are needed with which to de- 
scribe the family and neighborhood setting. Also, additional skills and methods for 
studying community groups rather than individual patients are in order. The need, 


& LYMAN C. WYNNE, M_D., is Psychiatrist, Laboratory of Socio-Environmental Stud- 
ies, Research Branch, National Institute of Mental Health. National Institute of 
Health, Public Health Service, Federal Security Agency. 
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both for additional concepts and for additional skills and methods, suggests, in this 
example, that sociology is a logical field to which the psychiatrist should turn. His 
training, then, might well include a background in sociology, so that he may use 
the concepts and methods of both fields in research, and thus he becomes an inter- 
disciplinary person. The alternative, practicable much more frequently for a given 
research problem, is to seek collaboration with a person trained in another discipline, 
in this example, a sociologist. 

This seems a fairly logical and potentially fruitful way to extend research ho- 
rizons. However, special difficulties and problems have often been associated with 
interdisciplinary research. Many of the sources of difficulties have seemed more 
obvious in retrospect than in anticipation. Because of these frequently unanticipated 
difficulties and because of the increasing number of research projects in the field of 
mental health which require an interdisciplinary approach toward their solution, the 
National Institute of Mental Health, U. S. Public Health Service, has recently 
sponsored a series of interdisciplinary work conferences in mental health research. 
These conferences were intended to provide an exchange of thinking and experience 
about methods and problems in interdisciplinary collaboration and to stimulate the 
productivity of such research. Because it was felt that the conferences should not be 
connected with an organization having responsibility for the granting of research 
funds, responsibility for them was placed outside the National Institute of Mental 
Health. The National Training Laboratory in Group Development (in the 
Adult Education Division of the National Education Association) was selected be- 
cause of its inter-university character and its experience in the operation of work 
conferences. 

Interdisciplinary conferences were held in conjunction with the meetings of the 
professional societies in the fields of anthropology, orthopsychiatry, psychiatry, psy- 
chology, and sociology. The participants for each conference were selected from a 
roster of investigators engaged in interdisciplinary research projects in the field of 
mental health. Approximately half of the participants at each conference were mem- 
bers of the discipline in conjunction with which the conference was being held, and 
the remainder represented allied fields. Through the joint thinking and sharing of 
research experience by representatives of different areas of specialization, a great deal 
of rich material came to light regarding methods and problems in interdisciplinary 
collaboration in mental health research. 

One of the major themes brought up in these conferences was a debunking of the 
assumption that research is good merely by being interdisciplinary. Research, like 
other human activities, is subject to the influences of fashion. In recent years the 
fashionableness of interdisciplinary research has sometimes led research persons to 
be more concerned with making their work interdisciplinary than in doing better 
research. It seems wiser to turn to the interdisciplinary approach only when the 
possible advantages are clearcut and collaborative conditions are favorable. 

In the work conferences there was an especial interest in the advantages and pit- 
falls of interdisciplinary collaboration in the “idea’’ or conceptual phases of re- 
search, During the discussions which drew heavily on the research experience of 
the participants, it became quickly apparent that there was no general rule possible. 
In many problem areas there is a pressing need to ask better, more meaningful re- 
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search questions. Often practitioners—clinicians, educators, and administrators—on 
the firing line in practical situations are most aware of important questions needing 
research answers. Because the selection of a meaningful question is a crucial part of 
the research process, collaboration between research persons and practitioners may 
be especially fruitful in this selection phase. 

At the Orthopsychiatry Work Conference the participants, including persons in 
the field of education, spent considerable time spelling out the questions on which 
mental health practitioners feel the need for research. High priority was given to 
problems significant in educational practice. For example, what are the resources and 
strengths that make it possible for “‘normal” children to muddle through somehow 
so that they can cope with our modern culture? What are ways of setting limits on 
child behavior which promote mental health? What are methods and roles by 
which mental health consultants can work effectively with teachers? 

After a general question has been selected for research investigation, there comes 
the extremely difficult task of formulating the problem in terms which on the one 
hand refer to concrete, observable data and which on the other hand are related to 
more general theory. Unless a research project can be described in concepts having 
some relation to a general theory, the results cannot be applied to new situations 
and thus they have a limited, short-lived usefulness. When older terms do not ade- 
quately describe new problem areas, it may be necessary to formulate new concepts. 
In such instances it may be well to bring together persons from different fields to 
broaden the conception of the problem, and to draw into its formulation factors 
which may be relevant but not in the ken of a person of any one discipline. 

When a broader theory is thus needed, it has been suggested that it may be 
fruitful to spend a year or more in the clarification and formulation of concepts and 
hypotheses. To be effective, this approach may necessitate that each person give up 
some of his familiar and favorite ideas and concepts, push back to basic assumptions 
in each field, and then build afresh to achieve a genuine theoretical fusion. Such a 
process necessarily involves the give and take of ideas between the team members 
from different disciplines. To a certain extent they are reeducated in such discussion 
by learning to take perspectives originally foreign to the perspectives of their own 
disciplines. 

This kind of theoretical discussion and formulation took up almost two years in 
one research program conducted by a group of psychologists and sociologists from 
Cornell. Their original overall goal was to examine the determinants of ‘“‘normal,”’ 
healthy human functioning and its development. Later this goal was narrowed to 
study ‘‘constructive social behavior’’ and, finally, to a study of “civic participation” 
—the kind of people who participate in community affairs, what kinds of person- 
ality they have, and how they got that way. This example illustrates how research 
problems, which seem sweeping and “important’’ in scope, usually have to be nar- 
rowed down a great deal before a “workable” project is developed. At each step 
this involves discussion of the meaning of terms, such as ‘‘constructive behavior” or 
“personality,” and of the ways these concepts can be related both to each other and 
to events that can be specifically observed and described. 

Sometimes at the beginning of a research project, an overly ambitious attempt is 
made to force an acceptable theoretical conception. It is easy to assume that agree- 
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ment is a good and right thing, and to feel guilty if it takes a long time to reach it. 
This may result in psuedoconsensus, which conceals real differences that will con- 
tinue to return until true consensus is reached, or the project breaks up. 

With some research teams the attempt to achieve genuine theoretical fusion may 
lead to prolonged philosophizing, shifting from one idea to another, and never get- 
ting down to concrete goals and methods. This sort of result is especially likely when 
there is little concrete past experience to draw upon and the researchers finds them- 
selves in new and unexplored territory. In such instances, it may be extremely 
valuable for the researcher to go to the subjects or data and simply observe. Im- 
mersing himself in the situation, facing subjects and real difficulties, he is more apt 
to come up with fresh and constructive ideas than if he worries too lengthily about 
the details and methods in advance. With interdisciplinary collaboration this kind 
of exploratory approach may be valuable, not only in stimulating new ideas and 
concepts, but also in greatly facilitating team operation. Differences in viewpoints 
between various team members are apt to be more quickly resolved or seen as irrec- 
oncilable for a particular project. 

Recently a psychiatrist and a sociologist became interested in the problem of how 
the organization of a mental hospital and the attitudes of all the hospital personnel, 
nurses and aides as well as psychiatrists, affects the progress of the patients. Rather 
than prematurely deciding to look dnly at certain aspects of the hospital situation, 
they deliberately tried to observe the hospital wards with as few presuppositions as 
possible. In the course of time, some,original and useful ideas emerged, which prob- 
ably would not have occurred to someone expecting to see certain events and thus 
overlooking other important relationships. One of the hazards of this sort of explor- 
atory research, however, is a tendency to continue indefinitely to make unsystematic 
observations and delay too long the making of specific scientific hypotheses which 
can be tested and then applied to other situations. 

In addition to these difficulties at the ‘‘idea” level of research, there are many 
special operational and administrative problems which interfere with the efficiency 
of interdisciplinary collaboration. For example, when is the best time to bring the 
team together? Some researchers feel they can decide whether or not they are in- 
terested in working on a project after it is already planned. Others feel their con- 
tribution is likely to be neglected unless they are in on the planning from the be- 
ginning. 

Then there are administrative problems arising from differences in status between 
the disciplines and team members. Rather than risk hurt pride or feelings, there is 
a natural administrative tendency to make decisions on the basis of the status of the 
persons involved rather than on the merits of the scientific issues. Medical responsi- 
bility for the care of patients’ illness has an established background, but in new 
fields there is often no clear, established basis for assigning disciplinary responsibil- 
ity. However, when there is such an overlapping or lack of clarity relative to the 
areas of responsibility, feelings of insecurity are easily aroused which interfere with 
the research productivity. 

It is not clear to what extent such difficulties are actually problems of disciplines 
and how much they are problems of personality. Many factors affect the ability of a 
person to work on an interdisciplinary team. Important among these are his training 
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and experience, which influence his attitudes toward research, his personality, and 
his vested interests. It seems clear that a good team person has to be able to tolerate 
differences, to work with people who think and react differently from himself, and 
to see what the values in the differences really are. He must be willing to reconsider 
his values. 

For persons who have devoted a great deal of their lives in acquiring a profes- 
sional status and a sense of belongingness in a profession, this belongingness pro- 
vides a certain sense of security. This security may seem at stake if they go along 
with new ideas from other disciplines, or if they differ with colleagues from their 
own discipline. To work effectively in the cross-disciplinary situation, a person has 
to be able to give up part of himself and to gain satisfaction through expanding his 
concepts in new directions. For these reasons persons with cross-disciplinary train- 
ing may be important assets on an interdisciplinary team. 

Clearly, the apparent advantages and desirability of interdisciplinary collabora- 
tion are counterbalanced by many difficulties and pitfalls. A goal for the future is 
that our increasing understanding of the necessary conditions for effective inter- 
disciplinary collaboration may stimulate and facilitate the creativity and meaning- 
fulness of the research approach to human problems. 
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CORRECTION 


Membership of Laura M. Braun, Lucy S. McCarty, Lillian Bowes Marshall, and 
Charlotte E. Ray—all contributors to the symposium in the winter, 1952 issue of the 
Journal was wrongly credited to Delta Chapter. Western Pennsylvania Alumnz 
Chapter proudly claims these members and wishes to have them so identified. 


























Research Relating to Women! 


RUTH STRANG* 


ty. OF THE important features of the Pi Lambda Theta program is its stimu- 

lation, through research awards, of studies relating to women. Every year two 
awards of $400 each have been granted to persons making significant contributions 
to the understanding of the opportunities and problems of professional women. 
The titles of the studies to which awards have been granted thus far, according to 
available records, are listed at the end of this article. 

Clusters of studies are needed in a number of areas: the personal characteristics 
of women, or the psychology of femininity; the attitudes of women toward women; 
the education of women; women’s family relations and responsibilities; the economic 
and social importance of women; the particular competencies and deficiencies which 
women display in occupational adjustment, and the difficulties they encounter. 

Methods of research on these problems cover a wide range—from the purely 
theoretical to the intensely practical, from the most intensive to the most superficial, 
from the simple descriptive to the highly statistical. Let us explore some of the 
possibilities of research in each of these areas. 

In the field of psychology the distinctive characteristics of masculinity and fem- 
ininity have aroused considerable interest. To identify femininity psychologically, 
very long masculinity-femininity scales have been constructed. Some of these have 
overemphasized intellectual factors; some have assumed in the beginning that cer- 
tain characteristics, such as interest in mathematics or mechanics, are masculine 
traits; other scales are too obvious in their intent or too threatening to the subject. 
Recently, some psychologists have been using clients’ responses on a battery of pro- 
jective techniques, such as the Rorschach, the Thematic Apperception Test, the 
Draw-a-Person method, or incomplete sentences, to obtain clues as to masculinity 
and femininity. 

The psychological concomitants of developmental changes and of diseases have 
also been given attention. These problems require clinical study. If a given kind of 
data is obtained systematically on a large number of clinical cases, the results can 
be treated statistically as well as qualitatively, and important hypotheses and con- 
clusions can be derived. Only by making clinical studies of a wide distribution of 
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women can we know definitely which symptoms are to be expected as part of 
normal development and which are pathological. 

A combination of psychological, sociological, and literary data may be involved 
in the study of attitudes: women’s attitudes toward themselves, toward men, and 
toward other women—for example, the attitude of women who stay at home toward 
professional women and others who work outside the home. There should be more 
understanding of the attitude of men toward women—women who stay at home, 
the “‘career woman,” the woman who tries to combine marriage and a career. (One 
study showed that the woman who successfully combines marriage and a career has 
abundant energy and a cooperative husband.) Some conflict between the woman 
who goes out to work and the woman who stays at home might be expected—their 
lives are geared to different tempos. 

Other investigations might relate to changes in attitudes over a period of time. To 
what extent have men changed their attitude toward wives who go out to work? 
How many men are now unwilling to have their wives stop working? When men 
talk about a changing world, do they realize how rapidly the women’s world and 
women’s functions have changed? How seldom does one now hear the pronounce- 
ment: ‘Woman's place is in the home.” 

Equally important are studies of the attitude of society toward different groups 
of women—teward women teachers, married women who hold jobs outside the 
home, women in the Armed Forces, nurses, and others. The persistence of stereo- 
typed pictures of these women may be observed over a period of years in literature 
and in popular magazines. For example, Dorothy Deegan’s study of the single 
woman as she was portrayed in 125 American novels shows how fiction, even up to 
modern times, presents the stereotype of the “old maid’’—a person whose “work 
is somehow not satisfying nor wholly commendable.” The novelist’s picture of the 
single woman is very different from today’s reality—the independent, socially use- 
ful, self-supporting “bachelor girl,” who for many and varied reasons, often beyond 
her control, has not married. In literature we find little indication of the movement 
toward integrating men’s and women’s efforts to make a better world. 

The education of women is an area about which a great deal has been written, but 
relatively little research has been done. A number of questions, such as the follow- 
ing, can be answered only by carefully conducted investigations: In what ways is 
the homemaker who has had professional education different from the homemaker 
who has not prepared to enter teaching or some other profession? How can women 
students best resolve the conflict between preparing for a career and getting the 
best possible preparation for marriage? How much general education is desirable 
along with technical preparation for a career? 

To the area of sex, marriage, and family life contributions have been made by 
sociologists and anthropologists as well as by psychologists. The Kinsey report, 
which aroused such widespread interest as a survey of sex practices among young 
men, illustrates three kinds of errors that should be avoided in the survey type of 
investigation. First, is influencing responses by the manner in which the questions 
are worded, or the manner in which they are asked; the second, is generalizing 
from a sampling that may not be representative; the third, is assuming that common 
or average practice represents the normal or ideal. 

The family relations and responsibilities of women constitute another area for 
study. For example, Theresa Pyles’ study of the dependency load of women teachers 
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called attention to the error of assuming that men teachers should have higher sal- 
aries because of their family responsibilities. The psychological aspects of a depend- 
ency load are fully as important as the financial. The woman who is responsible for 
aged parents has many problems of adjusting to their demands and of handling 
constructively the frustrations that result from interference with their plans. This 
aspect of dependency has received far less attention than the psychology of the aged. 
Also in this area of family relations and responsibilities, it is worth inquiring 
whether women have special problems that are not shared by men. For example, do 
some women defeat their own ends by spending too much time on domestic duties? 
Are they “penny wise and pound foolish’’? 

The economic importance of women has been recognized, but not sufficiently 
studied. Information about their role as purchasers has been of great interest to 
business and industry and especially to advertising. 

Women voters have become an increasingly important factor in determining who 
is to be elected. Some studies of the Gallup poll type have attempted to find out 
whether married women vote the same as their husbands or differently, and whether 
they are more likely than men to vote for measures concerned with social welfare. 

There is value in descriptive and biographical studies—accounts of women of 
achievement, how they overcame obstacles, took advantage of opportunities, and 
“followed the gleam.” By interviewing systematically and skillfully a number of 
prominent women, the psychologist and sociologist may obtain information, not 
usually included in biographies and autobiographies, which might throw light on 
the subtle, personal factors that help to account for the contributions that such 
women have made. 

Vocations for women constitute an area in which much excellent work has been 
done, notably by the Department of Labor. Studies have been made of turnover and 
trends in the employment of women, of the vocations open to women, and of the 
quality of work done by women in different occupational fields. There should also 
be studies of the shifting of women into what have traditionally been primarily 
“men’s fields,” and of the shifting of men into occupations that have predominantly 
been filled by women—for example, medical technician, nurse, and elementary 
school teacher. Such information is very useful to counselors of women and girls. 

Other problems that should be studied are: 

The vast waste of human resources that occurs when women trained for the 
professions drop out of the field or never use their competencies. 

The difficulties some women meet in entering and progressing in suitable and 
advantageous positions. Does the woman who stops working for several years in 
order to bear children have difficulty in re-entering the field? What part-time jobs 
are available or could be created for mothers who want to stay at home and take care 
of their young children? 

What is the responsibility of women already well established vocationally for 
opening the doors to young women? 

What is the professional woman's responsibility for knowing the conditions under 
which women work? 

How can women on the semi-professional level begin to professionalize their 
work and establish membership standards equal to those for men in corresponding 
fields? 


(Continued on page 161) 








Research in General Education 


B. LAMAR JOHNSON* 


bbe general education movement has emerged from the findings of research and 
from the needs of our time. But what about research 7m general education? What 
studies have been made? What studies are in progress? What studies are needed? 
It is the: purpose of this article 1) to report trends of research in general educa- 
tion, 2) to identify studies which illustrate these trends, and 3) to suggest the 
direction of needed research. 


OBJECTIVES OF GENERAL EDUCATION 


One of the early studies in this area was made by Charters at Stephens College 
in 1921. In his study Charters analyzed the diaries which had been systematically 
kept by more than three hundred women, all of them college graduates. On the 
basis of his analysis he identified seven areas of activity which were common to 
all women, regardless of whether they were married or single, regardless of 
whether they were employed in the home or outside of the home. These areas were 
used as the basis for the objectives of the general education program at Stephens 
College. 

At the General College of the University of Minnesota, extensive studies were 
made of the characteristics both of students and of former students at the Univer- 
sity. Williams has reported a study of some thirteen hundred students at the 
General College, one hundred of whom were studied intensively—tested and 
retested, interviewed and reinterviewed, homes visited and revisited, parents and 
friends queried and requeried. Pace describes the General College study of former 
University of Minnesota students in which a fifty page inquiry form was filled out 
by more than nine hundred adults. 

Somewhat similar studies of the characteristics of students as a basis for deter- 
mining the objectives of a program of general education have been made at other 
colleges including San Francisco State College and Central Michigan College of 
Education. 

Sufficient agreement is found in studies of the characteristics of students and of 
adults and in the related examination of the needs of society to make it possible 
to formulate statements of the objectives of general education which are widely 
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accepted. Such a statement, based on studies of the type to which reference has 
been made above, plus the results of several California community surveys, is 
found in the report of the California Study of General Education in the Junior 
College and is as follows: 
General education is that part of education which encompasses the common 
knowledge, skills, and attitudes needed by each individual to be effective as 
a person, a member of a family, a worker, and a citizen. The general educa- 
tion program aims to help each student increase his competence in, 
Exercising the privileges and responsibilities of democratic citizenship 
Developing a set of sound moral and spiritual values by which he guides 
his life 
Expressing his thoughts clearly in speaking and writing, and in reading 
and listening with understanding 
Using the basic mathematical and mechanical skills necessary in everyday 
life 
Using methods of critical thinking for the solution of problems and for 
the discrimination among values 
Understanding his cultural heritage so that he may gain a perspective of 
his time and place in the world 
Understanding his interaction with his biological and physical environ- 
ment so that he may adjust to and improve that environment 
Maintaining good mental and physical health for himself, his family, and 
his community 
Developing a balanced personal and social adjustment 
Sharing in the development of a satisfactory home and family life 
Achieving a satisfactory vocational adjustment 
Taking part in some form of satisfying creative activity and in appreciat- 
ing the creative activities of others.’ 
Somewhat similar statements are reported by a committee of the American 
Council on Education and by the President’s Commission on Higher Education. 


BUILDING AND OPERATING THE GENERAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 


It is in this area that the widest chasms of disagreement are to be found. Since, 
up to the present, research has failed to identify one best path to achieving the 
purposes of general education, programs of general education are largely being 
formulated and developed on the basis of the educational philosophy of the college 
and its faculty. Four distinctly different approaches to general education may be 
identified : 

1. The “great books.” Supporters of this plan argue that by studying the greatest 
books of the ages students will become acquainted with the process and results of 
man’s best thinking. It is further claimed that students will then be able to apply 
the results of their learning to meeting the problems and opportunities of everyday 
living. 

2. The liberal arts. Under this plan students are typically required to take a 


*B. Lamar Johnson, General Education in Action. (Washington, D.C.: American Council on 
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course in English composition and at least one course in each of the major disci- 
plines: science, history and the social studies, and humanities. It is held that a 
sampling of knowledge and an acquaintance with methods of work in these fields 
will lead to the development of understanding and insights which students can 
then apply to the problems and decisions of contemporary life. 

3. Survey of fields of knowledge. Proponents of this plan argue that acquaintance 
with broad fields of knowledge expand students’ understandings and insights so 
that they may later apply their learning to situations of daily living. 

4. Functional courses. A fourth approach is through courses based directly on 
problems and areas of living, these having been identified by studies of students 
and adults and of the characteristics of society. Under this plan courses are offered 
under such titles as Communication Skills, Psychology of Personal Adjustment, 
Marriage and the Family, Art for Today, and Consumer Problems. Supporters of 
this plan point out that the findings of research in psychology, plus careful observa- 
tions in day-to-day living, unite in indicating that automatic transfer of training 
does not take place, but must be directly planned for and specifically taught. 

Bond's experiment in the teaching of genetics lends support to this viewpoint. 
In his study, Bond compared outcomes when a unit in genetics was taught with 
specific attention given to the purposes of general education, and when it was 
taught in a control “traditional” unit. Students in the “general education’’ section 
showed significant superiority over the control group in reduction in the acceptance 
of certain superstitutions, in a greater ability to apply principles from the fields of 
heredity to other situations, and in a more critical appraisal of authorities in the 
field. 


EVALUATING GENERAL EDUCATION 


Both the critics and the proponents of general education are, with validity, ask- 
ing the question, ‘“What are the results of general education?” 

Perhaps the most striking characteristic of research in evaluating general educa- 
tion outcomes is its paucity. The youth of the general education movement, the 
difficulties associated with making valid appraisal of educational outcomes, and the 
fact that workers in general education have been working under heavy pressure to 
build and to put into operation new courses and programs, have combined to result 
in an all too meager literature in the field of evaluation. 

One type of appraisal is to determine how well students, who have taken gen- 
eral education courses, do in subsequent advanced work. At the University of Min- 
nesota, Brown found that students who had taken general education courses in 
the physical and biological sciences did just as well in advanced courses in home 
economics, as did students who had taken the more usual laboratory courses in 
chemistty and zoology. In the second edition of the Encyclopedia of Educational 
Research, published in 1950, the following summary statement is made regarding 
research in this field: ‘The appraisals that have been made . . . suggest that stu- 
dents who have taken courses of the broad, integrated type, as contrasted with the 
usual departmental introductory courses, do equally well on the measure ordinarily 
used to determine academic attainment in the conventional offerings. In addition 
there is some evidence that students who have taken the former type of courses 
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achieve other desirable outcomes in greater measure than students taking the more 
conventional types of courses.’”* 

The results of general education can best be appraised on the basis of the 
actual behavior of students in adult life. Follow-up studies have, therefore, been 
utilized by a number of investigators. Foster and Wilson, for example, report an 
intensive case study of one hundred women who had graduated from forty-four 
different colleges and universities. After a detailed analysis of the case studies, 
under such headings as personal adjustment, recreation, human relations, family 
life, sex, religion, and health, the authors assert, “The findings of this study leave 
no doubt that education did little if anything to prepare . . . the women of the 
group to meet their actual life problems.’’ Here is striking evidence of a need for 
general education. 

The most thorough evaluation of a program of general education has been 
made at the General College of the University of Minnesota. This study included 
1) an analysis of the changes (in information, attitudes, interests, habits, plans 
for the future) which occurred in students during their study in the General Col- 
lege, and (2) a follow-up study of the activities, interests, attitudes, and problems of 
former students. The General College studies are suggestive of a type of research 
which is much needed in programs of general education. 


SUMMARY 


The findings of research in most areas of general education are sparse and are 
seldom conclusive. On the basis of such studies as have been made, there appears 
to be wide agreement on: 

1. The broad objectives of general education 

2. The failure of colleges adequately to prepare students to meet the problems 

of life 

3. A need for general education. 

Research is particularly needed in: 

1. Metnods of achieving the goals of general education 

2. Evaluating the outcomes of specific programs of general education. 
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Research in Exceptional Children 


SAMUEL A. KIRK*® AND OLIVER P. KOLSTOE 


XCEPTIONALITY has been a certainty surrounded by uncertainty since man found 
the comparison of persons a diverting topic of conversation. Plato, aware of 
the potentialities of intelligent people, postulated a Republic in which the gifted 
might be trained to govern the less well endowed. But just as certain as Plato was 
of the existence of the gifted, so was he uncertain of their detection. 

No clear-cut method of selection guaranteed that those youths designated fo 
training would be best suited for leadership. Physical excellence was found to be a 
poor criterion, and noble family background was equally tenuous. Obviously what 
was needed was some kind or kinds of comparative evaluations, but none was forth- 
coming until Binet and Simon brought their genius into focus in the early part of 
this century. Thus some 2,200 years elapsed before any semblance of certainty in 
selection was established. Yet, with the development of intelligence testing, un- 
certainty shifted from the matter of identifying the gifted to “what to do” with the 
gifted once they have been identified. 

Despite debate and colloquium, despite Hutchins, Conant, and Dewey, confusion 
remains. Noteworthy as has been the work of Terman, Hollingworth, Sumption, 
and Witty, the problem of training remains misty in the fog of ignorance. 

The story of the mentally sub-normal is strikingly similar. To the Spartans, treat- 
ment was extermination. In the Christian era, the belief that those idiots who could 
not communicate with man must perforce be in communication with God, led to 
deification and asylum. During the Renaissance, the certainty that the exceptional 
were possessed of devils led to exquisite tortures designed to make the body an 
intolerable temple for Satan’s helpers. As with the gifted, the fruits of Binet nur- 
tured clarity in identification of the subnormal but did not answer the many ques- 
tions of education and treatment. 

The present century has done little of a systematic nature to separate fact from 
fancy. The emotionally disturbed have been called feebleminded, and the feeble- 
minded, insane. The physically twisted were believed gifted with humor, the deaf 
with divine insights, the blind with musical genius, and all exceptionalities with 
compensating competencies. Here and there a candle has been lighted in the dark- 
ness—Terman, Binet, Itard, Braille, Bonet, and Montessori—but most of the evi- 
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dence of note has been, and still is sporadic; by-products of research from medicine, 
psychology, and education. 

With the blossoming of democracy in America came the social concept of the 
brotherhood of man and a sense of the responsibility of the strong to care for the 
weak. This sense of responsibility found expression in the development of institu- 
tions for the handicapped. These have grown in size and number, until at present, 
state residential schools—for the mentally defective, the deaf, blind, crippled, and 
delinquent—have enrollments in the thousands and budgets in the millions. 

Despite increases in buildings, costs, and personnel, institutions have been unable 
to admit all those seeking entrance. This, coupled with a parental desire to keep 
their children at home, has forced the city schools to create special classes. Growth 
of these classes has been staggering. In 1900 approximately 15,000 mental defec- 
tives (only one type of exceptional child) were in institutions. Few were in special 
classes in public schools. Today, institutions for mental defectives enroll over 
125,000, and the public schools accommodate another 100,000. Yet the demand 
for more community provisions—in the form of better education and more of it— 
has been inadequately answered. Two obstacles remain. The first is meager scien- 
tific knowledge; the second, a shortage of trained personnel. 

The persistence of problems, the shortage of personnel, and the general frustra- 
tion due to ignorance in this field, led the Board of Trustees of the University of 
Illinois to establish in the summer of 1952 an Institute for Research on Exceptional 
Children. Interdisciplinary in nature, the Institute draws from many fields of 
thought and research, such as education, psychology, and sociology. Since it is a 
cooperative effort between the University of Illinois and the State Departments of 
Public Welfare and Public Instruction, it is an interfunctioning of agencies. 

The program of the Institute is in the developmental stage. It is expected that 
the findings of the present projects will beget further research and research find- 
ings. Consideration will be given to the extrinsic factors in learning—motivation, 
adjustment, and development—as these factors affect deviating children. Intrinsic 
factors of disability—motor, sensory, and mental—will be watched. Observing and 
learning, the new workers will be trained for research in the field, and information 
will in time yield much needed improvement in current practices. 

The Institute goal is not as new as the summer of 1952, for in January of 1949 
a nursery school for young mentally retarded children was started. A community 
school, an institution school, and contrasting groups in a neighboring city and a 
nearby institution are being used to test the assumption that adequate preschool 
education will make it possible for children with slow mental growth to progress 
more satisfactorily in the regular public schools. It is anticipated that at least six 
years of observations and evaluations must be accumulated before valid conclusions 
can be drawn. 

School-age children with low intelligence need to be compared in social adjust- 
ment and educational achievement after half of them have been given specialized 
instruction in a special class, while the others remain in the regular grades, From 
this, some light may be shed on the effects of special treatment during those critical 
first two years of a child’s school life. 

With the increase of the life expectancy, the decrease in family size, and the 
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overcrowded conditions of most institutions for the mentally retarded, communities 
are being faced with the problem of what to do with trainable (but not educable) 
mentally handicapped children who are being kept at home by choice or by neces- 
sity. One project, already well underway, is that of studying the changes in behavior 
of severely retarded children, and coordinately, the changes in parental attitudes 
and aspirations following training of these children in a special day school. 

Few scientists have bothered to study the psychological and social characteristics 
of Mongoloid children, because these children have usually died before, or at the 
adolescent level. But with the discovery of the antibiotics and other ‘miracle’ 
drugs the life expectancy of these children has increased enormously. In a survey 
of schools for trainable mentally handicapped children, we have found that Mon- 
goloid children comprise about 35 per cent of the population enrolled. At present 
an investigation is underway which seeks to survey the psychological and sccial 
growth patterns of these children so that an enlightened training program may be 
initiated. 

While there has been much discussion of the effects of domestic discord on the 
development of a child, there have been no extensive studies of the interaction in 
the other direction—the effects of a handicapped child on his family. Such socio- 
metric and social-distance inquiries may provide the data needed to avoid family 
disintegration under such stress conditions. 

That geniuses are “born that way’’ has been accepted but undemonstrated. Per- 
haps child rearing practices of the parents of average children as compared to those 
of parents of children with high intelligence, can point up some variables to be 
critically examined. The educability of talents, the adjustment potential of the 
superior child, and the culture and educational variables influencing motivation and 
learning are worthy of investigation. That such an undertaking would yield results 
in less than a decade is questionable, yet it is an area of uncertain knowledge which 
invites probing. 

The stress of a crippling disability is handicapping in many ways: the disability 
itself, the individual’s self-concept and attitude toward the disability, and the atti- 
tude of society toward the individual. Thirty-three pairs of twins are being studied 
to determine differences in the social and emotional development of these children. 
Since one twin in each pair is cerebral palsied while the other is not, controls are 
assured. Still to be ascertained are the attitudes of employers, customers, public 
servants, and a host of other key persons with whom the disabled come in contact. 
Scientific vocational rehabilitation depends upon such data, and accurate facts come 
from careful observation. 

In the collection of data, tests are becoming more and more necessary, yet in the 
area of the exceptional child the construction of special diagnostic instruments has 
been neglected. Much needed are tests for motor proficiency with the crippled, 
language tests for the deaf, tests of perceptual disturbance of the brain-injured, and 
tests which will not penalize the blind or children with other sensory defects. With 
these instruments it may be possible to discover the ways in which blind or deaf 
children perceive the world and form concepts about their relations with it. It may 
be possible to select the variables which operate in abnormal language development 
such as seen in aphasiacs and the deaf. 
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The need for facts and for rehabilitation procedures is great. Exceptional children 
in institutions and public schools are numerous, yet the disciplines of psychology, 
sociology, education, and genetics have not discovered sufficient factual data, nor 
have they adequately trained personnel to work with such children. 

One agency, or one discipline, cannot cope with the problem. What is needed 
is a center which employs the methodologies and theories of the basic disciplines, 
and which focuses these on the problems of the mentally retarded, the blind, the 
deaf, the crippled, the speech defective, the maladjusted, and the gifted. A center 
is needed which offers opportunities for advanced graduate students to study the 
basic disciplines and their application to the problems of exceptional children in in- 
stitutions and schools. Such is the aim of the Institute for Research on Exceptional 
Children. 
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Contributions of Research to 
Teacher Education 


WALTER E. HAGER® 


I iene education programs cannot consist primarily of knowledge gained 
through research. In contrast with certain traditional disciplines (like chemistry, 
history, and psychology) which have been built almost entirely from the products 
of research, or with certain professional studies (like medicine and engineering) 
which are also dependent largely upon research, a good program of teacher edu- 
cation emphasizes elements which are quite different. Like the fields of art, litera- 
ture, and social work, a considerable emphasis must be placed upon the develop- 
ment of appreciations, attitudes, and skills in a good teacher program. Even so, 
research is an important contributing factor to some of the fundamental concepts 
underlying modern teacher education programs. Furthermore, it may be said that 
one of our greatest needs is to synthesize recent research findings as we endeavor 
to improve these programs. 

We shall discuss only three or four of the more significant concepts in teacher 
education influenced by recent research. These, of course, are the more obvious 
ones. We shall think of research as including certain studies and investigations 
which may not have been controlled in the most severely scientific sense. 


INCREASED UNDERSTANDING OF HUMAN GROWTH 


Educators have talked for forty or fifty years about the need for understanding 
children, the significance of individual differences, and the importance of making 
adjustments in the school program to meet the needs of each child. However, these 
discussions resulted in no important changes in teacher education programs until 
Arnold Gesell, James S. Plant, Carolyn Zachary, Daniel Prescott, Mary Fisher 
Langmuir, and others began to publish the results of their studies. Probably one 
of the most significant contributions was made by Prescott. He went beyond the 
mere study of the growth of children and devised ways to help teachers take ad- 
vantage of what has been learned about how children grow and develop.’ 

The findings of this group of investigators have had a profound effect upon 


* American Council on Education, Commission on Teacher Education, Helping Teachers Under- 
stand Children. (American Council on Education, Washington, D.C.: 1945.) 
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teacher education programs in many training institutions, especially upon programs 
for the preparation of elementary school teachers. In those colleges and univer- 
sities where the influence has been greatest, the programs are now organized 
primarily around a study of children, how they grow, and how best to aid and 
direct that growth. In these programs, specialists in various areas—in the teaching 
of reading, science, the social studies, and other fields of knowledge—must par- 
ticipate, but their purpose is to show how experiences in these fields can con- 
tribute to the growth of the child. It is held that when well done, this approach 
results in a better mastery of subject matter. The teacher knows better how to help 
each child study and how to guide him in making use of what he learns. The 
emphasis is really upon how to teach children instead of merely how to teach the 
subject. 

Progress in applying recent findings about human growth and development has 
not been so great in the preparation of secondary school teachers. Many teacher 
education institutions have established courses on this subject especially designed 
for the needs of secondary school teachers, and in some of these institutions pro- 
spective teachers acquire a considerably better understanding of children. How- 
ever, the mastery of subject matter is considered so important for high school stu- 
dents, especially for those who hope to enter college, that emphasis in the prepa- 
ration of high school teachers is still primarily upon methods—almost upon im- 
parting a bag of tricks—for stimulating pupils to acquire the knowledge, under- 
standings, and skills deemed essential in each iield. The time will come, however, 
when we shall recognize that secondary school teachers can be even more effective 
in attaining these traditional objectives if they have a more profound understanding 
of how human beings grow and develop. 


EXTENSION CF PROFESSIONAL LABORATORY EXPERIENCES 


The former American Association of Teachers Colleges a few years ago pointed 
out that a sharp line could not be drawn between student teaching and other ex- 
periences with children and adults included in the preparation of prospective teach- 
ers in many institutions. From several studies in this field, there has grown an 
appreciation of the importance of providing a variety of ‘professional laboratory 
experiences.”’ It is generally recognized that there should be many such experi- 
ences, of which the following are examples: participating in community affairs; 
working in recreation centers; working in health clinics; sharing in field trips and 
camp experiences. Investigators hold that these experiences should be distributed 
throughout the entire four (or five) years of the student's preparation, and that 
they should be related to, or be a part of the work in practically every field of study. 
These experiences make the teacher education program vital and meaningful. 


CHANGES IN CURRICULUM PATTERNS 


Educators have always recognized that the teacher must have a broad preparation 
and must be a well-rounded and cultured person. He must have a basic acquaintance 
* American Association of Teachers Colleges, Committee on Standards and Surveys, School and 
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with a number of fields of knowledge in addition to a mastery of his own teaching 
field. Formerly the allotted time for the preparation of teachers, especially for 
teachers in elementary schools, was inadequate for such development. Later the 
mistake was made of requiring as general content subject matter based upon 
tradition, irrespective of its real value in giving the teacher a broad background for 
understanding the culture in which he expected to serve and lead. 

Such publications as the Harvard University report on general education have 
impelled college faculties everywhere to re-examine and revise the general education 
elements of their program. They have defined carefully (probably for the first 
time) just what they want to accomplish in the general parts of their program, and 
they have made such revisions as seem desirable to assure the accomplishment of 
their goals. The more significant improvements in general education programs in 
institutions preparing teachers were summarized a few years ago by Lovinger.* 

One other significant development in curriculum construction should be men- 
tioned. Research and studies in all fields have pointed to the need for bringing 
much of the content of teacher education programs together into larger units. A 
good example is the influence of the studies of human growth and development 
upon programs for the preparation of elementary teachers. When these studies 
resulted in programs organized around the study of children, a large number of 
units dealing with separate areas (for example, the teaching of spelling) were 
obviously no longer defensible. Similarly, the studies of general education have 
called especial attention to inter-relationships among the various fields of knowl- 
edge. Teaching and learning in terms of larger units have tended to make instruc- 
tion in all the disciplines more effective. 


NEEDED RESEARCH 


Probably one of the studies now most needed in education and in teacher educa- 
tion is one to determine more precisely what the job of the teacher is—or, more 
correctly, what it should be. 

At present, teachers are being harassed from all sides. Administrators are mak- 
ing increased demands. Pressure groups of various kinds are insisting that their 
respective points of view be emphasized in the schools. Results of studies or re- 
search indicate the need for improvements in method or changes in content of the 
curriculum. Some of these are opposed by parents and others who believe that 
traditional values are being sacrificed. Teachers generally are bewildered. 

It should be possible to determine in a systematic manner just what is the essential 
job of the teacher. Then, two other questions should be answered: Is the job work- 
able? What staff is needed to do it? When these questions are answered, much 
better teacher preparation programs can be devised. 

Of the many other studies which might be suggested, only one will be listed: 
How can we prepare the teacher better to share effectively in social living? In 
finding the answer, we must face such questions as the following: 

* Harvard University, The Committee on the Objectives of a General Education in a Free Society, 
General Education in a Free Society. (Harvard University Press: Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1945.) 
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leges for Teacher Education: Oneonta, New York, 1948.) 
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How much leadership in civic affairs should be expected of the teacher, and how 
should we prepare him better for this leadership? 

How should we prepare teachers better to carry responsibility? 

To what extent should schools be tied to other community institutions and activi- 
ties, and how should we prepare the teacher to do his share in making the 
relationships effective? 


CONCLUSION 


In presenting some of the more significant concepts which have been influenced 
by research findings, and in suggesting studies needed, it has been difficult to differ- 
entiate those elements and problems which can be solved best by research from those 
which must be answered chiefly by philosophic deliberation. However, it must be 
clear to many students that the results of studies and research in recent years have 
had a profound effect upon teacher education programs throughout the country. 
And some of the teacher educators’ most pressing problems will need, as an element 
in their solution, the most careful and systematic analyses that can be made by our 
best scientific investigators. 
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Association cooperated with the N.E.A. Department of Classroom Teachers in 
issuing a yearbook on what research has to say to the classroom teacher, the mem- 
bers of the American Educational Research Association prepared the Encyclopedia 
of Educational Research (Macmillan, 1950), and each year the Association pub- 
lishes five issues of the Review of Educational Research. In addition, an effort has 
been made to report research at N.E.A. conventions. Discussion groups dealing 
with research in the Three R’s have been well attended, and similar groups in 
other fields should also have appeal. Ways need to be found to add to these efforts. 
Much can be expected of the universities, where many theses are added each year 
to the dust-collecting shelves of the libraries. We can expect more effort on the 
part of local educational associations and local school systems to make research 
function in everyday practice. There are many persons trained in educational re- 
search who can be used to guide action research programs. 

There is no reason why most classroom teachers and principals cannot do some 
of the more simple types of research, or at least apply the research approach to 
many classroom problems. As indicated earlier, to be acceptable, research does not 
have to be elaborate or technical; the typical medical practitioner does not have 
to go through all the technical work of the laboratory in order to use the essential 
results of research. In fact, this capacity to work with demonstrable facts, to make 
standardized tests, and to apply the essence of technical research gives medicine its 
scientific halo, Education also can add luster to its professional halo by an increased 
use of research methods and findings. 











The Interrelationship of Research 


Studies in Physical and Mental Health 


KATHARINE W. DRESDEN* 


 e OF THE more significant aspects of physical and mental health is the in- 
creasing frequency with which research in these two fields is united. Cross 
reference from the one field to the other is common, the studies of each being re- 
viewed in the journals of the other. Delinquency studies, school drop-out studies, 
cooperative community programs—all emphasize this interrelationship. For ex- 
ample, the International Seminar on Mental Health and Infant Development held in 
Chichester, England, in the summer of 1952 was called by the World Health Or- 
ganization, World Federation of Mental Health, UNESCO, and others. Those at- 
tending and reporting research studies included psychiatrists, psychologists, social 
workers, pediatricians, anthropologists, public health workers, nurses, and edu- 
cators. 

Studies in the evaluation of health education programs further illustrate the 
mergence of physical and mental health in research. I refer particularly to “Refining 
the Health Education Test’’ by J. K. Rash as reported in the Journal of School 
Health for January, 1953, and ‘Evaluating Health Education” by A. L. Knutson 
reported in Public Health Reports for January, 1952. 

Some of the research data on the physical and psychological causes and effects of 
drugs which have been brought together in recent books are useful for secondary 
schools. Current publications are the Public Affairs Pamphlet What We Can Do 
About the Drug Menace by Albert Deutsch; Narcotics U.S.A., edited by Paul Wes- 
ton; and Opiate Addiction, by A. Wikler. 

A significant aspect of current research in mental hygiene is its close relationship 
to research in the fields of psychology and sociology. It is generally agreed that social 
and political theories have suffered from the lack of a precise knowledge of human 
nature. Current studies are attempting to fill this void. Alexander Franz summarized 
his and other's studies of individual personality development and human behavior 
in organized society in Our Age of Unreason (Lippincott, 1951). Psychological in- 
quiry into human relations is analyzed by Joost Meerlos in Conversation and Com- 
munication (International University Press, 1952). The effect of society on the de- 
velopment of personality is the approach of J. S. Slotkin in Personality Development 
(Harpers, 1952). 
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In an attempt to understand our current society, increasing attention is being 
given to psychoanalytical analysis of political leaders. R. E. Money-Kyrle has used 
this approach in Psychoanalysis and Politics (Norton, 1951), and Jerome Frank in 
Courts on Trial (Princeton University Press, 1949). Margaret Mead has edited, 
under the title Soviet Attitudes Toward Authority (McGraw-Hill, 1951), the pa- 
pers of psychologists, political scientists, and anthropologists devoted to this theme. 
R. M. Maclver reports on the clash between group loyalties and personal standards 
in Conflict of Loyalties (Harpers, 1952). 

Research in the mental hygiene approach to community studies is being utilized 
in activities such as the following: The Cooperative Community Venture in South 
Carolina, which is the basis for the 1952 Yearbook of the Department of Rural 
Education of the N.E.A., and the studies in psychological and socio-cultural factors 
affecting heaith which resulted in a study of types of communities and food re- 
ported by M. Cussler and M. de Give in ’Twixt the Cup and the Lip (Twayne, 
1952). Under the Point IV program, the Institute of Social Anthropology has 
drawn together studies of the cultures of peoples prepared by social scientists, psy- 
chologists, anthropologists, educators. From these the Institute has developed plans 
for applying the information to an immediate solution of problems of health, edu- 
cation, and agriculture. 

Personality studies reveal that researchers are still seeking a set of traits or 
faculties from which we can predict the behavior of individuals. The most am- 
bitious of these conducted outside of the armed services is reported by L. Kelly and 
D. Fiske in The Prediction of Performances in Clinical Psychology (University of 
Michigan Press, 1951). ‘Do certain personality patterns gravitate toward certain 
occupations?” and “Are their fixed personality demands in certain occupations?”’ 
These are the problems under study by Norman and Redlo at the University of 
New Mexico. Martin, Gross, and Darley negate the traits approach in their study of 
traits and group leaders. 

Expectancy of delinquency is another aspect of the subject which has been ex- 
plored by the Gluecks, Sheldon and Eleanor. In Delinquents in the Making (Har- 
pers, 1952) they digest their full study for the layman and the beginner in the 
field. Black and Glick, under the Jewish Board of Guardians (1952), present their 
findings in Recidivism at the Hawthorne-Cedar Knolls School. Wattenberg and 
Faigenbaum report “Patterns in Delinquency” in Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
Jan. 1953,° and DeHaan and Havighurst report “The Potentially Maladjusted 
Child” in A Community Development Program, Monograph No. 1 of Youth 
Development Series (University of Chicago Press, 1952). All of these are particu- 
larly significant to welfare workers. 

A number of follow-up studies also yield significant findings. D. C. Charles for 
a doctoral dissertation at the University of Nebraska in 1951 restudied children who 
had been studied in an “opportunity” room in 1935, and thereby disproved several 
“popular” clichés ab~t adult adjustments of mentally retarded ch n. Los Ange- 
les, Baltimore, and © an Diego schools have conducted follow-u' a their drop- 
outs. As yet no conclusive answers have been found, but the founuation is laid for 
future studies. The opposite side of the coin is to be examined in a study being initi- 
ated by a foundation in Reed College in collaboration with the Portland schools. This 
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study will attempt to identify the gifted child, study all aspects by which he may be 
recognized, develop a school program for him, and follow his subsequent adjust- 
ment in society. Using information made available by the Terman study, it hopes to 
identify the gifted child on a basis far broader than intelligence testing. 

Most significant for counseling and guidance is a survey of surveys made by 
Martin, a graduate student working with Pepinsky at Washington State College. 
An analysis reveals that the studies are of the counseling process itself, of the out- 
comes of counseling, and of data from tests where the outcomes are implicit in the 
technique, Also apparent from this review is the lack of studies well planned and 
well executed in the field. 

We have indicated that research in physical and mental health is being carried 
forward on a wide front under the aegis of many individuals, colleges, foundations, 
and government agencies, and that results of this research are to some extent re- 
flected in the schools. We envision a sharpening of techniques, a wider area of 
endeavor, and more application of research to the social situation. 
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Are the “feminine” qualities of patience, sense of humor, light touch, and skill 
in human relations of special importance in administrative positions? To emphasize 
these personal qualities is not to underestimate technical adequacy—it is not a case 
of “‘either-or.”” Both technical and personal qualifications are present in top-flight 
people. In fact, the persuasive person who lacks technical knowledge and intelligence 
may do irreparable harm in a high administrative position. Moreover, as Dr. Lillian 
Gilbreth pointed out in a talk to the Teachers College Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta, 
personal qualities of warmth and friendliness must be genuine, not simulated to 
achieve certain selfish ends. 

We have mentioned only a few areas bristling with unanswered questions. Some 
of these questions can be studied individually by students working for advanced 
degrees and by persons in research positions. Others may be studied by professional 
women as an intrinsic part of their job. Still other problems lend themselves to 
cooperative study: for example, the many top-flight administrators in Pi Lambda 
Theta might describe the best administrative practices and procedures which they 
have developed, setting down some of the things they have learned for the benefit 
of others. 

In these ways everyone concerned may make some contribution to the body of 
knowledge on which constructive action should be based. 
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The Tutorial Program at 
Santa Barbara College 


WILLIAM FROST* 


FAMOUS definition of a college education, made with reference to a nineteenth- 
A century president of Dartmouth, runs as follows: “Education is Mark Hop- 
kins at one end of a log and a student at the other.’ Today, the experience of 
many students in American colleges and universities could be better summed up 
in such a formula as ‘Education consists of the lecture-room amplifier, the examina- 
tion blue book, plus the Registrar’s adding machine.’’ A college diploma now-a-days 
means that a student has accumulated a specific number of “credits’’ on a ‘‘tran- 
script” somewhere; how much, or what kind of relationship he may or may not 
have had with one or more greater or lesser teachers is nowhere nominated in the 
bond. 

This is often true even at small colleges. ‘‘How do you like Professor So-and-so’s 
English History course?’ I asked a junior at one of the best New England small 
colleges (enrollment 800), a year or so ago. “Oh it’s a good course,” he replied, 
“but I’m a little disappointed. The fact is, I'd hoped to get to know Professor So- 
and-so through taking it; but he has one assistant who conducts our weekly 
discussion sections and another who grades the term papers and examinations. The 
result is that by June I will have attended all his lectures, but he won’t know me 
from Adam.” 

A contrast to such sterilized and impersonal methods is the traditional tutorial 
instruction given in the English universities, Oxford and Cambridge. There, it 
has been said, ‘Your tutor smokes at you once a week for three years, and you 
emerge an educated man.” An effort to imitate, at least to some degree, the intimacy 
and flexibility of the Oxford-Cambridge system is now being launched in the 
liberal arts division of one of the far west’s—and the nation’s—newest institutions 
of higher learning, Santa Barbara College of the University of California. 

Here is how it will work. At Santa Barbara (as at most colleges) any student’s 
program consists of three groups of courses: courses required of everybody for the 
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purpose of general education; courses required by each student’s major department, 
and elective courses. Under the new program now open to a selected number of 
Santa Barbara undergraduates, the first and third groups of courses remain un- 
changed; but instead of a major in a conventional field—like English, physics, or 
economics—a student may now elect, at the end of the freshman year, to major 
in the Tutorial Program. If he does so, a little less than half his college work, 
during his junior and senior years, will be conducted not in conventional classes at 
all, but at regular meetings with individual tutors. In preparation for this individual- 
ized work of his last two years he will take, during each semester of his sophomore 
year, one of a new series of “‘cross-disciplinary’’ seminars: that is, seminars given 
by two faculty members, from two different departments, in areas where their sub- 
jects and interests overlap. At present two such seminars are in operation, and a 
third planned: one in the Theory of Evolution, given by a biologist and a philoso- 
pher; one in Colonial America, given by an historian and a teacher of literature; 
and one in the Age of Pericles, to be conducted along similar lines. 

These sophomore seminars, known at Santa Barbara as “‘colloquia,’’ are related 
to another feature of the new program: its broad, interdepartmental character. The 
subjects studied and the books read by a tutorial major during his junior and senior 
years will be affected by his own special, individual interests, which the Tutorial 
Committee will take into account. If his interests run along the lines of one of the 
ordinary fields of study, what he reads may include much of the basic work done 
by any major in such a field. But if, on the other hand, he is uncertain as to what 
he wishes to specialize in, or if he is equally interested in more than one major 
subject (like a recent tutorial major with interests in both political science and 
English literature), then his work can be planned to include an appropriate variety 
of materials. This is so because the program as a whole is being organized and 
directed along interdepartmental lines. 

At the present time the program is in its infancy. Two of the sophomore col- 
loquia, which are open to undergraduates in general as well as simply to Tutorial 
Majors, have been given during 1951-52 for the first time; and in the fall of 1952 
the first Tutorial Majors embarked on the special studies of their junior year. But 
preparations for the launching of the program have been going on, among the 
faculty, over the past several years. These have consisted of many long and intense 
discussions of the basic subject matter of the Tutorial Program as a whole; of the 
books, specifically those that Tutorial Majors of whatever interests will be expected 
to study. These books will be selected “to develop their ability to read critically and 
to acquaint them with some of the basic writings of the modern world.” 

Throughout the past year, for example, a group of Santa Barbara teachers, with 
the idea of preparing themselves as tutors in the program, have been holding regu- 
lar biweekly evening meetings to discuss articles and books useful in acquainting 
each other with recent developments or basic assumptions in their various fields 
of study. The group has included a mathematician, two economists, three philoso- 
phers, two or three teachers of literature, a physicist, a brace of biologists, and a 
painter. Each meeting has centered on the discussion of some selected text—a poem, 
a biography, a learned article, or (on one Monday evening) a portion of the Old 
Testament. Besides preparation of tutors, a more general object of the meetings 
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has been to exchange ideas across depa, 14. “es: to break down, on the faculty 
level, the compartmentalization of knowledge wh .n is so common a feature of 
modern society. 

It used to be possible, writes a modern Spanish philosopher, to divide mankind 
“simply into the learned and the ignorant, those more or less the one, and those 
more or less the other. But your specialist cannot be brought in under either of 
these two categories. He is not learned, for he is formally ignorant of all that does 
not enter into his specialty. But neither is he ignorant, because he is ‘a scientist’ 
and ‘knows’ very well his own tiny portion of the universe. We shall have to say 
that he is a learned ignoramus, which is a very serious matter, as it implies that 
he is a person who is ignorant, not in the fashion of the ignorant man, but with 
all the petulance of one who is learned in his own special line.” 

On many American campuses today, the dangers of overspecialization are be- 
coming increasingly realized, and are being combkatted by new programs of one 
sort or another: the Directed Studies program at Yale, the new freshman-sophomore 
curriculum at Amherst, and so on. Santa Barbara’s program is probably unique in 
focussing on the major work of a student's last three years, and in offering him the 
opportunity of regular, personal guidance on his way to maturity in reading and 
writing, in examining and understanding, in analyzing and judging. 

Another unusual feature of the program arises out of the nature of Santa Barbara 
College itself, a new sort of institution. Bold experimentation in undergraduate 
college courses and curricula has been associated in recent years primarily with 
long-established private campuses: Yale, Amherst, Columbia, Harvard, the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, St. John’s. Such experimentation, which has always had (as it 
also does at Santa Barbara) an interdepartmental character, has generally gone in 
one of two directions: toward greater control of the student's reading (the extreme 
is St. John’s); or toward greater freedom for the student (as in the Yale “Scholar 
of the House’ program, which allows selected upperclassmen a perhaps unprece- 
dented degree of latitude in planning their own work). 

Santa Barbara College, although it is small enough (and this is important) so 
that give-and-take among departments can arise easily and naturally, is at the same 
time a public institution—one of the eight campuses of the University of Cali- 
fornia. This fact means that its administration has had the courage and foresight 
to undertake long range, rather expensive planning at public expense and to make 
the results of the planning available to educable citizens of California at very 
low cost. 

Also, partly no doubt because this college is still in its infancy, a spirit of undog- 
matic flexibility prevails in the conception of the Tutorial Program itself. No one 
concerned feels that he has all the answers to the question of what constitutes a 
good basic college education. There is nothing mechanical about the way in which 
interests and experiences in different fields are at present being pooled among the 
faculty group charged with creating the program. While it is felt that each Tutorial 
major must receive considerable guidance in the work of his last two years, no one 
is anxious to produce a general prescription which will immunize all individuals 
alike against the diseases of prejudice, ignorance, and provincialism. There is an atti- 
tude of healthy skepticism towards published lists of ‘the 100 best books,” or other 
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formulary panaceas. The feeling is that the teachers concerned will develop their 
own special techniques, procedures, and requirements through the actual experience 
of working with students who elect the program, and that this development will go 
on over a period of years. 

Having, then, no dogmatic preconceptions, the faculty committee sponsoring 
the program does not expect to abolish traditional curricula overnight or to intro- 
duce sweeping educational innovations in the manner horrendously described by 
Mary McCarthy in her recent novel, The Groves of Academe. Only a very few 
students—half-a-dozen or less—are likely to be officially enrolled in the program in 
1952-53, though the number is expected to gradually increase as the facts about 
it become more widely known. For it should become recognized, on this campus 
and elsewhere, that at the present time the Santa Barbara Tutorial Program offers 
the student in pursuit of a stimulating general college education one of the most 
unusual opportunities currently available on the American collegiate scene. 


WIA®O 


(Continued from page 161) 


1939-1940 Thompson, Ellen Graham. The Effects of Present-Day Social and Economic 
Tendencies Upon Education. 

1939-1940 Rho Chapter, New York University. A Review of Status of Married Women 
in Education in the United States. 


1944 Washington Alumnz Chapter. Women of the Pacific Northwest. 

1945 Scott, M. Gladys. Survey of Vocational and Professional Plans and Interests 
of High School Girls and College Women. 

1945 Williams, Josephine J. Lay Attitudes Toward Women Physicians, 

1945 Lichliter, Mary. Social Obligations and Restrictions Placed upon Women 
Teachers. 

1946 Bryan, Alice I., and Boring, Edwin G. Women in American Psychology: 
Factors Affecting Their Professional Career. 

1946 Stene, Helga. Glimpses of Women’s Political Activities in an Occupied 
Country. 

1947 Deegan, Dorothy Y. The Stereotype of the Single Woman in American Novel: 

A Social Study with Implications for the Education of Women. 

1948 Morey, Elwyn A. Vocational Interests and Personality Characteristics of 
Women Teachers. 

1949 Dexter, Elizabeth Anthony. American Women of Affairs, 1776-1840. Later 
published under title of Career Women of America, 1776-1840. 

1949 Hazzard, Florence W. Women Pioneers in Democracy. 

1951 Ingmire, Alice E. Attitudes of Student Nurses at the University of California. 

1951 Roberts, Elizabeth J. The Marginal Woman: Application of the Marginal 
Concept to the Status and Social Role of Modern Woman in the United 
States. 

1952 Biester, Charlotte. Catherine Beecher and Her Contributions to Home Eco 
nomics. 

1952 O'Connor, Lillian. Rhetorial Proof on Speeches of Women of the Reform 


Platform, 1821-1911. 








Dear Pi Lambda Thetan: 


As you know, the Eighteenth Biennial Council will meet at the University of 
New Mexico at Albuquerque, with Alpha Mu as the hostess chapter. The dates 
are August 18 (9:00 A.M.) to August 21 (through luncheon). 

Each official delegate—who, according to the Constitution and By-laws, ‘“‘shall 
be an active voting member of the accredited chapter she represents and shall have 
been duly elected at a regular or called meeting of that chapter by a majority vote 
of the active voting members present’’—will receive a check for round trip railroad 
coach fare from the location of her chapter to Albuquerque and will have housing 
and food provided at Council. For those of you who are planning to attend Council 
as visitors, the following information about expenses at the University of New 
Mexico should: prove helpful: 

housing and food (August 18 breakfast through August 21 luncheon )—$17.00 

separate charges—dormitory, $1.50 per night; breakfast, $.75; 

luncheon, $1.00; dinner, $1.25; banquet, $2.75 
Please notify the national office (The Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore 18, 
Maryland) if you plan to attend as a visitor so that we can send you the Council 
information which will be sent to the delegates. Since the average August tempera- 
tures at Albuquerque are 87° (day) and 60° (night) and the altitude is one mile 
high (and dry), summer cottons are recommended for day-time wear and light- 
weight suits for evening. And bring your swim suits if that sport interests you. 

Some preliminary information has been sent to chapter presidents regarding 
important business matters to be considered at Council. Of major concern is the 
Report of the Committee on Permanent Headquarters. Since it is not a matter on 
which a mailed ballot can be taken, the chapters have been asked to express their 
Opinions at this time—with the formal vote to be cast at Council. The question 
of establishing permanent headquarters is not a new one, but each time that it has 
arisen there seems to have been a greater urgency attached to it. I do not know at 
what point, in the life of an organization, it becomes a distinct problem to continue 
to operate on a somewhat temporary basis—shifting office and office personnel 
with the election of each new president. With seventy chapters and 10,000 active 
members, the inefficiency and unnecessary waste of human energy connected with 
each such move become a far greater problem than with a smaller organization. 
During the current biennium a Committee on Permanent Headquarters (Dorothy H. 
Veon, chairman, Agnes V. Samuelson, and Beulah Van Wagenen) has explored 
carefully and thoughtfully the many problems associated with the establishment 
of permanent headquarters. Dr. Veon presented an excellent preliminary report 
to the National Board in August, 1952; since then the Committee has secured 
additional information—including the thinking of past presidents Genevieve Bixler, 
Bess Goodykoontz, May Seagoe, Beulah Van Wagenen, and Helen M. Walker. 


(Continued on page 190) 
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Educational Books of 1952 


Compiled by the Staff of 
The Education Department 


ENOCH PRATT FREE LIBRARY 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Since 1927, the Education Department of the Enoch Pratt Free Library has 
compiled an annual bibliography of educational publications. For many years, this 
appeared in School and Society; later, from 1948 until 1952, the Phi Delta Kappan 
published the list. This year, for the first time, it appears in the Pi Lambda Theta 
Journal. 

The compilers have tried diligently to make this listing of books on educational 
philosophy, sociology, history, administration, psychology, and method as nearly 
complete as possible. In so large and varied a field, however, omissions are not 
unlikely, and if such do occur, the reader is asked to regard them as inadvertent. 

No attempt is made to include textbooks for the elementary or high schools, 
superintendents’ annual reports, or courses of study. 

The organization of this bibliography is simple. Titles are grouped by broad 
subject (e.g. Educational Psychology); an index by smaller topics and alternate 
terms directs the reader to the proper section. Addresses of publishers are provided 
in a directory at the end of the listing. Abbreviations, used to conserve space, are 
fairly obvious, with the possible exception of the term Proc., which is used to 
indicate that an item is reproduced by some process other than printing. 


INDEX 


(Numbers refer to sections) 


Academic freedom, 1A; 11 Child psychology, 7 
Administration, 2; 28A Childhood, sociology of, 9 
Adolescent psychology, 7 Citizenship, 19 





Adult education, 29 

Agricultural education, 21B; 26 
Aids in teaching, 12; 13B 

Art, 20 

Attendance, 2 

Auditory aids to instruction, 12 
Bibliographies, 30 

Biographies, 6 

Book selection, lists, 30 
Buildings, 4 

Business education, 21A 
Camping, 23 

Certification of teachers, 11 
Character education, 1C 


Civil defense, 2 

Colleges, 28A 

Colleges, history of, 6 
Community relations, 2 
Counseling, 22 

Curriculum, 13A 

Delinquent children, 9 
Directories, 30 

Dismissal of teachers, 11 
Educators, biographies, 6 
Elementary education, 7; 15 
Exceptional children, 24 
Extended school services, 13A 
Extra-curriculum activities, 13A 
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Family life, education for, 25 
Films, 12 
Finance, 3 
Foreign education, 1B 
Gifted children, 24 
Guidance, 22 
Handicapped, education of, 24 
Health education, 23 
High schools, 16 
History of education, 6 
In-service training of teachers, | 1 
Industrial education, 21A 
Intercultural education, 14 
International education, 1B 
Junior colleges, 28A 
Kindergarten, 15 
Language arts, 17A 
Legislation, 5 
Libraries, school, 13B 
Materials of teaching, 13B; 12 
Mathematics, 18 
Measurement, 10 
Methods of teaching, 13A 
Music, 20 
Negro education, 27 
Organizations, reports, 31 
Personnel service in education, 22 
Philosophy of education, 1A 
Physical education, 23 
Pre-school, 15 
Principles of education, 1A 
Proceedings, 31 
Professional education, 28B 
Psychology: 

Adolescent, 7 

Child, 7 

Educational, 8 
Public relations, 2 
Radio, 12 
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Reading, 17B 

Recordings, 12 

Recreation, 23 

Religious education, 1C, 28A 
Research in education, 30 
Reports of organizations, 31 
Retarded children, 24 

Rural education, 21C; 26 
Safety education, 23 

Salaries of teachers, 11 

School buildings, 4 

School libraries, 13B 

School lunches, 2 

Science, 18 

Secondary education, 16 

Sex education, 23 

Social studies, 19 

Sociology of childhood and youth, 9 
Sociology of education, 1A 

Special classes, 24 

Speech, 17A 

State school systems, 2 
Statistics, 2 
Supervision, 2 
Surveys, 2 
Television, 12 
Tenure of teachers, 11 

Testing, 10 

Training of teachers, 11 

Trends in education, 1A 

United States, education in, 1A 
Universities, 28A 

Universities, history, 6 

Visual aids to instruction, 12 
Vocational education, 21A 
Workers’ education, 29 
Workshops for teachers, 11 
Youth, sociology of, 9 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS OF 1952 


(1A) Principles and Current Trends of 
Education in the United States 


Allen, C. M. and Trump, J. L., eds. Education 
during world transition; the proceedings of the 
Illinois summer educational conference, 1951. 
138p. Univ. of Ill. Press. $1.75. 

Amer. Assn. of School Administrators. Leadership 
for American education [official report, 78th 
annual convention}. 325p. The Assn. $2.50. 

Amer. Civil Liberties Union. Academic freedom 
and academic responsibility; their meaning to 
students, teachers, administrators and the com- 
munity. 16p. Amer. Civil Liberties Union. 
10¢. 

Amer. Council of Learned Societies. A critique of 
Education and national security, a report pub- 
lished jointly by the Educ. policies commis- 
sion and the Amer. council on educ. Proc. 
5p. The Council. Free. 


Amer. Council on Educ. Education in a period 
of national preparedness; a report of the 16th 
Educational conference . . . under the auspices 
of the Educational records bureau and the 
American council on education, ed. by A. E. 
Traxler (Studies, ser. 1, no. 53). 144p. The 
Council. $1.50 


Amer. Council on Educ. Women in the defense 


decade; report of a national conference 
(Studies, ser. 1, no. 52). 110p. The Council. 
$1.25. 


Amer. Iron and Steel Institute. Partners in com- 
munity enterprise. 40p.; Teacher for a day; 
a guide for those who have the opportunity 
to work with teachers and students. 27p.; 
Your first meeting. 8p. The Inst. Free, 

Applegate, Mauree. Everybody's business—our 
children. 310p. Row. $3. 

Bantock, G. H. Freedom and authority in edu- 
cation; a criticism of modern cultural and 
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educational assumptions. 212p. Regnery. $4.50. 

Barnard [College} Forum. The modern school; 
evolution or revolution? 4th annual Barnard 
forum. 40p. Barnard Col. 10¢. 

Bixler, J. S. Education for adversity (The Inglis 
lecture). 34p. Harvard Univ. Press. $1.50. 
Brammell, P. R. Your schools and mine, 438p. 

Ronald. $4.50. 

Buttrick, G. A. Faith and education. 
Abingdor $2. 

Canham, E. L., Hill, H. H.; and Heald, H. T. 
Supplementary statements on Education and 
national security. 27p. Amer. Council on Educ. 
25¢. 

Chalmers, G. K. The republic and the person; 
a discussion of necessities in modern American 
education. 270p. Regnery. $4. 

Counts, G. S. Education and American civiliza- 
tion. 491p. Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. 
of Pubs. $3.75. 

Dreikurs, Rudolf. Character education and 
spiritual values in an anxious age. 23p. Beacon. 
50¢. 

An educational platform for the public schools; 
some phases of instructional policy. 11p. NEA. 

Grant, E. H. Parents and teachers as partners. 
48p. Science Res. Associates. 40¢. 

Hamlin, H. M. Citizens’ committees in the pub- 
lic schools. 306p. Interstate Printing Co. $4. 

Howard Univ. Bur. of Educ. Research. The 
courts and racial integration in education; 
proceedings of the National conference on the 
courts and racial integration (J. of Negro 
educ. v. 21, no. 3, yrbk. no. 21). p. 229-444. 
Howard Univ. Press. $2.50. 

Jelenko, Victor. The republic of the schools; 
an educational program for democracy. 224p. 
Exposition. $3. 

Kahrhoff, R. E. This farce called education. 95p. 
Exposition. $2.50. 

Kelley, E. C. and Rasey, M. I. Education and 
the nature of man. 209p. Harper. $3. 

Macdonald, John. Mind, school, and _ civiliza- 
tion; a contribution to the philosophy of edu- 
cation, 132p. Univ. of Chic. Press. $3. 

McWilliams, Carey, Zoll, A. A.; and Bundy, 
McGeorge. Can we afford academic freedom? 
A discussion sponsored by the Harvard Law 
school forum. 34p. Beacon. 50¢. 

Moore, C. B. and Cole, W. E. Sociology in edu- 
cational practice. 440p. Houghton. $4. 

NEA. The public school; annual report of the 
profession to the public. 15p. NEA Free. 
NEA. Educ. Policies Commission. Education for 
all American youth: a further look [Rev. ed. 
of Educ. for all American youth}. 402p. NEA. 

$2. 

Newsweek [Magazine] Club and Educ. Bureaus. 
New crises for education (Platform, Jan. 
1952). Proc. 18p. Newsweek Club Bur. 25¢. 

Pennsylvania Univ. Viewpoints on educational 
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issues and problems; 39th annual Schoolmen’s 
week proceedings. 382p. The Univ. 

Raybould, S. G. and others. Academic freedom 
in America and Britain (Univ. of Chic. round 
table no. 743). 16p. Univ. of Chic. 10¢. 

Romualde, Sister Bellarmine. The concept of 
being in modern educational theories; a dis- 
sertation. 208p. Catholic Univ. of Amer. Press. 
$2.25. 

Sayers, E. V. A first course in philosophy of 
education; a syllabus and sourcebook. 399p. 
Holt. $3.75. 

U.S. Office of Educ. The education of children 
of migratory agricultural workers; digest of 
four regional conferences, May-June, 1952. 
Proc. 40p. The Office. Free. 

Washburne, Carleton. What is progressive edu- 
cation? a book for parents and others. 155p. 
John Day. $2.50. 

Wynne, J. P. General education in theory and 
practice. 251p. Bookman, $2.95. 


(1B) International Education, and 
Education in Other Countries 


Amer. Council on Educ. Orientation to America 
for foreign exchangees; report of a conference 
... ed. by R. B. Knapp (Studies, ser. 1, 
no. 54). 74p. The Council. $1. 

Conference Bd. of Associated Research Councils. 
Committee on Internat. Exchange of Persons. 
United States government grants under the 
Fulbright act; university lecturing, advanced 
research, 1953-1954. 43p. The Bd. Free. 

Dodds, H. W.; Hacker, L. M.; and Rogers, 
Lindsay. Government assistance to universities 
in Great Britain. 133p. Columbia Univ. Press. 
$2.50. . 

Institute of Internat. Educ. Meet the U.S.A.; 
handbook for foreign students and specialists. 
137p. The Inst. 35¢. 

Anderson, C. A. and Schnaper, Miriam. School 
and society in England; social backgrounds of 
Oxford and Cambridge students. 34p. Public 
Affairs Press. $1. 

Institute of Internat, Educ. Study in Austria. 
Proc. 3p.; Study in Denmark and Iceland. 
Proc. 4p.; Study in Germany. Proc. 5p.; Study 
in Italy. Proc. 6p.; Study in Norway. Proc. 
3p.; Study in Spain. Proc. 5p. The Inst. Free. 

Métraux, G. S. Exchange of persons; the evo- 
lution of cross-cultural education (Social 
science res. council pam. no. 9). 53p. Social 
Science Res. Council. 50¢. 

Moehlman, A. H. and Roucek, J. S., eds. Com- 
parative education. 630p. Dryden. $4.50. 

UNESCO. Report of the mission to Afghanistan 
(Educ, mission no, 4). 87p. Distrib. by Co- 
lumbia Univ. Press. $1. 

U.S. Dept. of State. Launching the campaign of 
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truth, 2d phase; 7th semiannual report of the 
Secretary of State to Congress on the Interna- 
tional information and educational exchange 
program, Jan. 1 to June 30, 1951 (Pub. no. 
4401, Internat. information and cultural ser. 
no. 20). 50p. The Dept. 

U.S. Dept. of State. Teaching about the United 
Nations in the schools and colleges of the 
United States in 1950 and 1951 (Pub. no. 
4649). Proc. 29p. Supt. of Docs. 10¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Education in Turkey, by 
A. H. K. Sassani (Bul. no. 10). 96p. Supt. 
of Docs. 30¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Educ. Exchange Section. A 
partial bibliography of materials related to: 
1, References on loans, fellowships, scholar- 
ships, and the exchange of persons programs; 
2, Materials on counseling, guidance, and pro- 
gram planning for persons working with stu- 
dents, teachers, leaders, and professors from 
other lands, by T. E. Cotner and J. W. Gris- 
som. Proc. 44p. The Office. Free. 


(IC) Religion in the Schools, and 
Character Education 


Hartford, E. F. Emphasizing moral and spiritual 
values in a Kentucky high school (Ky. univ. 
Col. of educ. Bur. of school service bul. v. 25, 
no. 1). 92p. Ky. Univ. 50¢. 

Johnson, F. E., ed. American education and re- 
ligion: the problem of religion in the schools; 
a series of addresses. 211p. Harper. $2. 

Kircher, C. J., comp. Character formation through 
books, a bibliography; an application of biblio- 
therapy to the behavior problems of childhood. 
103p. Catholic Univ. of Amer. Press. $1.50. 

McDowell, J. B. The development of the idea 
of God in the Catholic child (Educ. res. monos. 
v. 17, no. 1). 146p. Catholic Univ. of Amer. 
Press. $1.75. 

Miller, Sister Mary Janet, ed. The Christian 
foundation program in the Catholic secondary 
school; proceedings of the Workshop . 
1951. Proc. 177p. Catholic Univ. of Amer. 
Press. $1.75. 


(2) Administration and Supervision 


Amer. Assn. of School Administrators. The 
American school superintendency; 30th yrbk. 
663p. The Assn. $5. 

Assn. for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment. Bibliography on supervision and cur- 
riculum development. 1952 ed. Proc. 17p. 
NEA. 50¢. 

Briggs, T. H. and Justman, Joseph. Improving 
instruction through supervision. Rev. of Im- 
proving instruction. 523p. Macmillan. $5. 

California. Dept. of Educ. Handbook on at- 
tendance accounting in California public 
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schools, comp. by E. R. Deering, Rev. ed. 
(Bul. v. 21, no. 7). 102p. The Dept. 50¢ 

Campbell, C. M., ed. Practical applications of 
democratic administration. 325p. Harper. $3. 

Educ. Research Service. Status of year-round 
school programs; length of school year for 
professional employees in city school systems 
(Cir. no. 7). Proc. 21p. NEA. 50¢. 

Essert, P. L. and Howard, R. W. Educational 
planning by neighborhoods in centralized dis- 
tricts. 132p. Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. 
Bur. of Pubs. $2.25. 

George Peabody College for Teachers. Div. of 
Surveys and Field Services. A survey of sur- 
veys. 52p. The Div. 

Hall, R. M. and Armstrong, V. L. Learning from 
problems; report of the Lake Murray con- 
ference on problem situations in school ad- 
ministration. Proc. 5ip. Southwestern Co- 
operative Program in Educ. Admin. Single copy 
free; Itd. supply. 

Harral, Stewart. Tested public relations for 
schools. 174p. Univ. of Okla. Press. $3. 

Illinois Univ. College of Educ. Office of Field 
Services. A school for tomorrow; a plan for 
building an educational program and the fa- 
cilities to house it, District 210, Will County, 
Ill. Proc. 208p. The Univ. $3. 

Johnson, L. H. Development of the Central state 
agency for public education in California, 
1849-1949 (Univ. of N. M. pubs, no. 4). 139p. 
Univ. of N. M. Press. $1.50. 

Kumpf, C. H. The adaptable school. 
Macmillan. $2.50. 

Kyte, G. C. The principal at work. Rev. ed. 
531p. Ginn. $4.50. 

Linn, H. H. and Joyner, S. C. Insurance prac- 
tices in school administration. 446p. Ronald. 
$6.50. 

Midwest Administration Center. Cooperative Pro- 
gram in Educ. Admin. Educational consultants 
and their work in midwestern state depart- 
ments of education, comp. by W. W. Savage. 
Proc. 72p. The Center, Univ. of Chic. 

Miller, Van and Spalding, W. B. The public 
administration of American 606p. 
World Bk. Co. $4.60. 

Nat. Council of Chief State School Officers, The 
state department of education; a statement of 
some guiding principles. . . . 55p. The Coun- 
cil. 35¢; quantity rates. 

NEA. Nat. Commission for the Defense of 
Democracy through Educ. Miami, Florida; an 
example of the effects of the injection of 
partisan politics into administration. 
47p. NEA. 

NEA. Research Div. Relationship of city mana- 
gers to school systems (Special memo, July, 
1952). Proc. 17p. NEA. Free. 

Nat. School Public Relations Assn. Teaming up 
for public relations; a handbook for leaders in 
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schools. 


school 
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American education. 48p. The Assn. $1; 
quantity rates. 
New England School Development Council. 


Problems of New England school systems. 
Proc. 44p. The Council. $1.50. 

New York City Schools. Committee to Study 
Staff Relations. [Report]. 15p. N.Y. (City) 
Bd. of Educ. 

New York (State) Educ. Dept. Citizens ad- 
visory committee; avenues to better schools. 
46p. The Dept. 

Newell, C. A. Handbook for the development of 
internship programs in educational administra- 
tion. 55p. Cooperative Program in Educ. 
Admin. Middle Atlantic Region. Distrib. by 
Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. 
$i. 

Ohio Univ. College of Educ. Center for Educ. 
Service. Evaluation; a report of the 6th an- 
nual conference on elementary education and 
administration. Proc. 44p. The Center. 

Pasadena [Calif.}] Citizens School Survey Com- 
mittee. Pasadena faces the future; abridged 
report of the Cooperative study of the Pasa- 
dena city schools, by C. M. Hill and L. N. Mor- 
risett. 203p. Pasadena City Schools. 

Pennsylvania Assn. of District Superintendents, 
and the Cooperative Program in Educ. Ad- 
ministration, The Pennsylvania district super- 
intendent; a discussion guide. . . Proc. 68p. 
Raymond H. Koch. 

Philadelphia (Pa.) Suburban School Study 
Council. Public, pupil, parent, pedagogue; a 
handbook of public relations. 23p. Univ. of 
Penn. Educ. Service Bur. 50¢. 

Sessions, E. B. and others. A study of public 
education in Alliance, Ohio. Proc, 157p. Ohio 
State Univ. Col. of Educ. Bur. of Educ. Res. 
$1.50. 

Southern States Cooperative Program in Educ, 
Admin, Tentative progress report on planning 
for the study of preparation programs in edu- 
cational administration. Proc. 51p. The Pro- 
gram, George Peabody Col. for Teachers. 
Free. 

Stapley, M. E. Story of a workshop (Ind. univ. 
School of educ. Bul., v. 28, no. 1). 47p. Ind. 
Univ. Bkstore. $1. 

Sumption, M. R. How to conduct a citizens school 
survey. 209p. Prentice. $3. 

U.S. Federal Civil Defense Admin. Civil de- 
fense in schools (Pub. TM-16-1). 31p. Supt. 
of Docs. 15¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. The personnel of state 
departments of education, by F. F. Beach and 
A. H. Gibbs (Misc. no. 16). 46p. Supt. of 
Docs. 30¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Selected references on the 
state department of education, by F. F, Beach 
(Cir. no. 345). Proc. 18p. The Office. Free. 

U.S. Office of Educ. State school systems; sta- 
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tistical summary for 1949-50 (Statistical cir. 
no. 344). Proc. 4p. The Office. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Statistics of state school 
systems, 1949-50, by D. T. Blose and William 
Jaracz (Biennial survey of educ. in the U'S., 
1948-50, ch. 2). 115p. Supt. of Docs. 30¢. 

Wahlquist, J. T. and others. The administration 
of public education. 611p. Ronald. $6. 


(3) Finance 


Allen, H. K. and Axt, R. G. State public finance 
and state institutions of higher education in 
the United States . . . published for the Com- 
mission on financing higher education. 196p. 
Columbia Univ. Press. $3. 

Educ. Research Service. Per pupil expenditures 
for instructional materials and _ supplies, 
1950-51, in 107 school systems (Cir. no. 10). 
Proc. 40p. NEA. $1. 

Joint Committee on Government and Finance, 
and the Commission on Interstate Cooperation. 
A new plan for the allocation of state aid for 
schools. 32p. The Joint Com. 

Kentucky. Legislative Research Commission. Edu- 
cation; the finance problem (Res. pub. no. 22). 
Proc. 43p. The Com. Free. 

McLure, W. P. An analysis of the Illinois foun- 
dation program of public school support (Ill. 
univ. bul. v. 49, no. 70). 59 p. Univ. of IIl. 
Col. of Educ. Bur. of Res. and Service. 

Metropolitan School Study Council. Financing 
council schools, 1952-1953; an annual co- 
operative study of the adequacy and trends 
of financial support for schools in council 
communities. Proc. 1 v. (various pagings) 
The Council. $1. 

Nat. Conference of Professors of Educ. Admin. 
Problems and issues in public school finance; 
an analysis and summary of significant re- 
search and experience, ed. by R. L. Johns and 
E. L. Morphet. 492p. Distributed by Columbia 
Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. $4.50. 

NEA. Committee on Tax Educ. and School 
Finance. The economic outlook for public edu- 
cation; tentative conclusions of a conference 
of specialists in public finance and school 
finance. 15p. NEA. 25¢; quantity rates. 

New York (State) Dept. of Audit and Control. 
The ABC’s of local school districts in New 
York state. unp. The Dept. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Expenditure per pupil in 
city school systems, 1950-51 (Cir. no. 337). 
Proc. 48p. Supt. of Docs. 25¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Federal funds for education, 
1950-51 and 1951-52, by C. D. Hutchins and 
A. R. Munse (Bul. no. 12). 92p. Supt. of 
Docs. 30¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. First annual report of the 
Commissioner of education concerning the ad- 
ministration of public laws 874 and 815, fiscal 
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year ended June 30, 1951. Proc. 83p. Supt. 
of Docs. 25¢. 


(4) School Plant and Transportation 


American School and University, 1952-53, v. 24 
1007p. Amer. School Pub. Corp. $5. 

Assn. of School Business Officials. Data to be 
furnished architects by board of education 
(Bul. no. 15). 7p. The Assn. 25¢. 

Caudill, W. W. and Reed, B. H. Geometry of 
classrooms as related to natural lighting and 


natural ventilation (Res. report no. 36). 53p. 
Texas Engineering Experiment Station. 
Columbia Univ. Teachers College. Institute 


of Field Studies. The report of the survey of 
the public school building requirements of 
the Shawnee-Mission, Kansas, high school area. 
Proc. 90p. The Inst. $2.50. 

Connecticut. Public School Building Commission 
Suggestions to communities planning school 
building projects. Rev. ed. 40p. The Com 

New York (State) Commission on School Build 
ings. Toward better schools; 3d report. 40p 
The Com. 

North Carolina. Dept. of Public Instruction. Div. 
of School Planning. School design. 52p. The 
Dept. 

U.S. Office of Educ. School Housing Section 
First progress report of the School facilities 
survey, 1951-52 (authorized by Title I, P.L 
815-8ist Congress). 77p. 40¢; Second progress 
report. . . 63p. 35¢. Supt. of Docs. 

Washington State School Building Conference. 
Effective high school buildings for effective 
high school education; proceedings. 32p. Wash. 
Dept. of Public Instruction. 


(5) Legislation 


Garber, L. O. The yearbook of school law, 1952 
105p. The author. $2.25. 

Leibee, H. C. Liability for accidents in physical 
education, athletics, recreation. Proc. 71p. 
Ann Arbor Pubs. $2. 

Loughery, Sister M. B. F. 
American educational law: their bases and im 
plementation; a dissertation. 243p. Catholic 
Univ. of Amer, Press. $3.75. 

NEA. Research Div. Pupils’ day in court; review 
of 1951. Proc. 13p. NEA. Free. 

NEA. Research Div. The school teacher's day in 

court; review of 1951. Proc. 24p. NEA. Free 
1.$. Library of Congress. Legislative Referenc: 
Service. Federal educational activities and edu 
cational issues before Congress; a report pre 


Parental rights in 


pared by C. A. Quattlebaum (82d Congress 
2d session. House doc. no, 423). 567p. Supt 
of Docs. 


1.8. Office of Educ. Know your school Jaw, by 
W. W. Keesecker (Bul. no. 1). 26p. Supt 
of Docs. 15¢. 


— 
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U.S. Office of Educ. State provisions for school 
lunch programs; laws and personnel, by M. K. 

Jeffers (Bul. no. 4). 40p. Supt of Docs. 20¢. 


(6) Educational History 


Bach, Marcus. Of faith and learning; 
of the School of religion at the State university 
State Univ. of Ia. School of 


the story 
of Iowa 26I1p 
Religion. $3 


Bawden, W. T. A history of the Kansas state 


teachers college of Pittsburg, 1903-1941. 3515p. 
Kansas State Teachers Col 

Cloud, R. W. Education in California; leaders, 
organizations, and accomplishments of the 
first hundred years. 296p. Stanford Univ. 
Press. $6 

Eby, Frederick. The development of modern 


ucation in theory, organization and practice. 


2d ed. 719p. Prentice. $6 
Flexner, Abraham. Funds and foundations; their 
policies past and present. 146p. Harper. $2.75 
Fuess, C. M. Independent schoolmaster. 371p. 
Little, Brown. $5 
Glover, W. H. Farm and college; the College of 
agriculture of the University of Wisconsin; 
a history. 462p. Univ. of Wis. Press. $5 
Hurst, Lawrence. Sixty-one years in the school 


om. 255p. Meador. $2.50 
Jarman, T. L 


English education as part of the Euro- 


Landmarks in the history of edu- 


cation ; 
pean tradition. 323p. Philosophical Lib. $4.75. 


Johnson, Alvin. Pioneer’s progress; an autobiog- 
raphy. 413p. Viking. $5 

Keiser, Albert. College names; their origin and 
signncance 1384p Bookman Associates. $3. 

Galpin, W. F. Syracuse university; v. 1, The 
pion ys 0} Syracuse Univ. Press. 
~ 75 

Knight, E. W., ed. A documentary history of 


South before 1860; v. 3, The 


ation in the > 

ris the state university. 484p. Univ. of 
N.C Pres 5 1 0 

Knigh i Af Fifty years of American educa- 
ti ustorical review and critical appraisal. 
i I Ronal >4 

Kroeze, B. H. A prairie saga. 175p. Jamestown 
College Bkstore. $3 

McGehee, Florence. Please excuse Johnny. 42p 
M ullan. $3.50 

I g W. H. The school that built a town LO9p. 
Ha per. Di 

Piers G W Y ale lege an educational 

\ 5 921 (Yal ollege ind unive! 
18 ) 3p. Yale Univ. 

Pre S¢ 

Shaw, W. B Che University of Michigan; 
n IcYCIOPedIC Survey pt. 6. p, 105 1157 
Un tf Mi n Pre 5 +1.d5U 

S| | eS | i One hool administrator's 
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philosophy; its development. 352p. Exposition. 
$5. 

Wallace, Elizabeth. The unending journey. 286p. 
Univ. of Minn. Press. $3.50. 


(7) Psychology of Childhood 


and Adolescence 


Assn. for Childhood Educ. Internat. Dealing with 
fear and tension (Reprint service bul. no. 24). 
34p. The Assn. 50¢. 

Baruch, D. W. One little boy. 242p. Julian 
Press. $3.50. 

Bernard, H. W. Mental hygiene for classroom 
teachers. 472p. McGraw. $4.75. 

Buhler, Charlotte; Smitter, Faith; and Richard- 
son, Sybil. Childhood problems and the teacher. 
372p. Holt. $3.75. 

Detjen, E. W. and Detjen, M. F. Elementary 
school guidance. 266p. McGraw. $3.75. 
Garrison, K. C. Growth and development. 599p. 

Longmans. $5. 

Gruenberg, S. M., ed. Our children today; a 
guide to their needs from infancy through 
adolescence. 366p. Viking. $3.95. 

Hartley, R. E. Growing through play; experi- 
ences of Teddy and Bud. Proc. 62p. Columbia 
Univ. Press. 75¢. 

Hartley, R. E.; Frank, L. K.; and Goldenson, 
R. M. New play experiences for children; 
planned play groups, miniature life toys, and 
puppets. Proc. 66p. Columbia Univ. Press. 
75¢. 

Hartley, R. E.; Frank, L. K.; and Goldenson, 
R. M. Understanding children’s play. 372p. 
Columbia Univ. Press. $3.50. 

Hymes, J. L. Understanding your child. 188p. 
Prentice. $2.95. 

Jersild, A. T. In search of self: an exploration 
of the role of the school in promoting self- 
understanding. 141p. Columbia Univ. Teachers 
Col. Bur. of Pubs. $2.75. 

aandis, P. H Adolescence and youth; the process 
of maturing. 2d ed. 461p. McGraw. $5. 

angdon, Grace, and Stout, I. W. The discipline 

244p. John Day. 


— 


of well-adjusted children. 
$3.75. 

Leonard, C. W. Why children misbehave (Better 
living booklet). 49p. Science Research Asso- 
ciates. 40¢. 

Malm, Marguerite, and Jamison, O. G. Adoles- 
cence. 512p. McGraw. $5. 

Redl, Fritz, and Wineman, David. Controls from 
within; techniques for the treatment of the 
aggressive child, 332p. Free Press. $4.50. 

Thompson, G. G. Child psychology; growth 
trends in psychological adjustment. 667p. 
Houghton. $5.50 

Willey, R. D. Guidance in elementary, educa 
tion. 825p. Harper. $5. 
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(8) Educational Psychology 


Deese, James. The psychology of learning. 398p. 
McGraw. $5.50. 

Guthrie, E. R. The psychology of learning. Rev. 
ed. 310p. Harper. $3. 

Havighurst, R. J. Developmental tasks and edu- 
cation. 2d ed. 100p. Longmans. $1.25. 

McGeoch, J. A. The psychology of human learn- 
ing. 2d ed. rev. by A. L. Irion, 596p. Long- 
mans. $5. 

Mursell, J. L. Psychology for modern education. 
610p. Norton, $4. 

Witherington, H. C. Educational psychology. Rev. 
ed. 487p. Ginn. $4. 

Sharpe, J. F. The retention of meaningful ma- 
terial (Catholic univ. of Amer. Educ. res. 
mono. v. 16, no. 8). 66p. Catholic Univ. of 
Amer. Press. $1. 


(9) Studies of Childhood and Youth 


Assn. for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment. Growing up in an anxious age (1952 
yrbk.). 263p. NEA. $3.50. 

Chesser, Eustace. Cruelty to 
Philosophical Lib. $3.75. 

Glueck, Sheldon, and Glueck, Eleanor. Delin- 
quents in the making; paths to prevention. 
214p. Harper. $3. 

Griffiths, William. Behavior difficulties of chil- 
dren as perceived and judged by parents, teach- 
ers, and children themselves (Inst. of child 
welfare mono. ser. no. 25). Proc. 116p. Univ. 
of Minn. Press. $3. 

Havighurst, R. J. and others. A community 
youth development program (Chic. univ, Com. 
on human development. Youth development 
ser. no. 1; Sup. educ. mono. no. 75). Univ. 
of Chic, Press. $1.50. 

Healthy personality development in children as 
related to programs of the federal government; 
report of the Interagency conference, . . Sept. 
21-25, 1951. 154p. Josiah Macy, Jr. Found. 
$1. 

Witmer, H. L. and Kotinsky, Ruth, eds. Person- 
ality in the making; the fact-finding report of 
the Midcentury White House conference on 
children and youth. 454p. Harper. $4.50. 

Witty, Paul, and Bricker, Harry, Your child 
and radio, TV, comics, and movies. 49p. Sci 

Associates. 40¢. 


children. 159p. 


ence Res 


(10) Measurement 


Curtin, J. T. A factor analysis of verbal and 
non-verbal tests of intelligence (Catholic univ 
of Amer, Educ. res. mono. v. 16, no. 4). 63p. 
Catholic Univ. of Amer, Press. $1.25. 

Doyle, A. M. Some aspects of ability and achieve- 
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ment in high school girls (Educ. res. mono. 
v. 17, no. 2). 27p. Catholic Univ. of Amer. 
Press. 

Driscoll, J. A. Factors in intelligence and achieve- 
ment (Catholic univ. of Amer. Educ. res. 
mono. v. 16, no. 7). 56p. Catholic Univ. of 
Amer. Press. $1. 

Educ. Testing Service. Invitational conference on 
testing problems [proceedings, 1951]. 119p. 
The Service. $1. 

Educ. Records Bur. 1951 fall testing program 
in independent schools and supplementary 
studies (Bul. no. 58). Proc. 86p. The Bur. 
$1.50. 

Educ. Records Bur. 1952 achievement testing 
program in independent schools and supple- 
mentary studies (Bul. no. 59). Proc. 105p. The 
Bur. $2. 

Ruszel, H. A. Test patterns in intelligence; com- 
parative factor analyses for high school boys 
and girls (Catholic univ. of Amer. Educ. res. 
mono. v. 16, no. 5). 70p. Catholic Univ. of 
Amer. Press. $1. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Measurement and cumula- 
tive record index, comp. by David Segel (Misc. 
no. 3405). Proc. 25p. The Office. Free. 

Wood, H. B. Improving pupil evaluation (Cur- 
riculum bul. no. 118). Proc. 47p. Univ. of 
Ore. School of Educ. 70¢. 


(11) Teachers and Teacher Training 


Amer. Assn. of School Administrators, and Nat. 
School Bds. Assn. Inc. What to pay your 
superintendent. 19p. The Assn. 25¢. 

Assn. for Student Teaching. Ways of working 
to bring about desired change in teacher edu- 
cation, ed. by E. H. Sasman (31st yrbk.). 
Proc. 243p. The Assn. $2. 

Bard, Harry. Teachers and the community: an 
in-service program in action (Intergroup educ. 
pam. no. 7). 53p. Nat. Conf. of Christians and 
Jews. 25¢. 

Barrell, E. A. Their future is our business. 75p. 
Dorrance. $1.50. 

Connecticut. Dept. of Educ. Bur. of Research and 
Planning. In-service education of teachers in 
Connecticut (Bul. no. 56). 63p. The Dept. 

Educ. Research Service. Leaves of absence regula- 
tions for teachers in 447 school systems, 1950- 
51 (Cir. no. 5). Proc. 42p. NEA. $1. 

Educ. Research Service. Salary schedules for prin- 
cipals (Cir. no. 3). Proc. 21p. NEA. 50¢. 

Educ. Research Service. Teacher orientation pro- 
grams in city school systems (Cir. no. 8). 
Proc. 48p. NEA. $1. 

Hartung, B. J. A study of the economic status 
of the professor in American colleges and 
universities (Catholic univ. of Amer. Studies 
in economics. Abstract ser. v. 3). 17p. Catholic 
Univ. of Amer. Press. 50¢. 
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Kenworthy, L. S. World horizons for teachers. 
141p. Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. of 
Pubs. $3.25. 

Kinney, L. B. Measure of a good teacher. 28p. 
Calif. Teachers Assn. 25¢. 

Long, Sister M. Brideen. An evaluation of Catho- 
lic elementary school teachers’ pre-service edu- 
cation; a dissertation. 99p. Catholic Univ. of 
Amer. Press. $1.50. 

McCall, W. A. Measurement of teacher merit 
(Pub. no. 284). 40p. State Supt. of Public In- 
struction, Raleigh, N.C. 25¢. 

Maul, R. C. Teacher supply and demand in the 
U.S.; report of the 1952 National teacher 
supply and demand study. 40p. NEA. $1; 
quantity rates. 

Michigan Educ. Assn. Dept. of Elementary 
School Principals. Eleven hundred elementary 
school: principals of Michigan examine their 
status in 1951-52. 31lp. The Assn. 50¢. 

Monroe, W. S. Teaching-learning theory and 
teacher education, 1890-1950. 426p. Univ. of 
Ill. Press. $6.50. 

Nat. Council for the Social Studies. The teacher 
of the social studies, ed. by Jack Allen (23d 
ytbk.). 248p. The Council. $3.50; $3. pa. 

NEA. Committee on Tenure and Academic Free- 
dom. Annual report. 22p. NEA. 25¢. 

NEA. Committee on Tenure and Academic Free- 
dom. Court decisions on teacher tenure re- 
ported in 1951. 19p. NEA. 25¢. 

NEA. Nat. Commission on Teacher Educ. and 
Professional Standards. Evaluating progress and 
charting the future of teacher education; re- 
port of the Kalamazoo conference. . . June 25- 
28, 1952. 108p. NEA. $1; quantity rates. 

NEA. Nat. Commission on Teacher Educ. and 
Professional Standards Teacher selective re- 
cruitment programs. 24p. NEA. 

NEA. Research Div. State minimum-salary laws 
for teachers, 1952-53. Proc. 39p. NEA. 25¢; 
quantity rates. 

NEA. Research Div. and Nat. Council on Teacher 
Retirement. Teacher retirement systems; sta- 
tistics of 1950-51. Proc. 45p. NEA. 25¢; 
quantity rates. 

New Jersey Dept. of Educ. Div. of Higher Educ. 
Demand and supply of teachers, 1951-1952 
(Res. report no. 103). Proc. 30p. The Dept. 

New York (State) Educ. Dept. Looking ahead 
to teaching. 32p. The Dept. Free. 

New York (State) Educ. Dept. Public school 
personnel survey of 1950, by W. W. Soper 
(Bul. no. 1405). 39p. The Dept. 35¢. 

New York (State) Educ. Dept. Div. of Research. 
The first three years of teaching; promoting 
the growth and measuring the effectiveness of 
the beginning teacher. Proc. 32p. The Dept. 
20¢. 

New York State Educ. Conference Bd. What 
should you pay your school principals? A 
report. 16p. The Bd. 
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Richey, R. W.; Phillips, B. N.; and Fox, W. H. 
Factors that high school students associate 
with selection of teaching as a vocation (Ind. 
univ. School of educ. bul. v. 28, no. 2). 46p. 
Ind. Univ. Bkstore. $1. 

Richey, R. W. and others. Planning for teaching; 
an introduction to education, 422p. McGraw. 
$4.75. 

Rugg, Harold. The teacher of teachers; frontiers 
of theory and practice in teacher education. 
308p. Harper. $4. 

Spalding, W. B. and others. Organizing for 
teacher welfare (Amer. educ. fellowship serv- 
ice center pam.). 54p. Interstate Printers and 
Pubs, 50¢. 

Thomas, L. M. A handbook of desirable policies 
and practices of teacher placement and follow- 
up for the College of education, University of 
Wyoming (Wyo. univ. Col. of educ. Bur. of 
educ. res. and service bul. v. 10, no. 3). Proc. 
31p. Univ. of Wyo. Col. of Educ. 

U.S, Office of Educ. Div. of Higher Educ. Pro- 
posed minimum standards for state approval 
of teacher preparing institutions (Cir. no. 
351). Proc. 25p. Supt. of Docs. 20¢. 

Walters Art Gallery. Training teachers to use 
museums (Cir. on museum educ. no. 3). 
Proc. 31p. The Gallery. Free. 

Woellner, R. C. and Wood, A. M. Requirements 
for certification of teachers, counselors, li- 
brarians, administrators for elementary schools, 
secondary schools, junior colleges, 17th ed. 
1952-53. Proc. 125p. Univ. of Chic. Press. 
$3.50. 


(12) Audio-Visual Education 


Conrad, L. W. Educational television moves for- 
ward; a report. . . 39p. Montclair State Teach- 
ers Col. $1. 

East, Marjorie. Display for learning; making and 
using visual materials. 306p. Dryden. $3. 

Educ. Television Programs Institute. Television 
in education; a summary report. 35p. Amer. 
Council on Educ. 

Educ. Television Programs Institute. A television 
policy for education; proceedings . . . ed. by 
C. V. Newsom. 266p. Amer. Council on Educ. 
$3.50. 

Freeman, W. S., ed. 1953 annotated list of 
phonograph records (kindergarten-senior high 
school). 48p. Children’s Reading Service. 10¢. 

Horkheimer, M. F. and Diffor, J. W., comps. 
Educators guide to free films. 12th ed. Proc. 
508p. Educators Progress Service. $6. 

Horkheimer, M. F. and Diffor, J. W., comps. 
Educators guide to free slidefilms. 4th ed. 172p. 
Educators Progress Service. $4. 

Levenson, W. B. and Stasheff, Edward. Teaching 
through radio and television. Rev. ed. 560p. 
Rinehart. $4.75. 
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Meierhenry, W. C., ed. Enriching the curriculum 
through motion pictures; final report of the 
Nebraska program of educational enrichment 
through the use of motion pictures, 255p. 
Univ. of Neb. Press. $4. 

Nat. Citizens Committee for Educ. Television. 
“An opportunity equal . . . to invention of 
printing.” unp. The Com. Free. 

NEA. Dept. of Audio-Visual Instruction. Plan- 
ning schools for use of audio-visual materials: 
No. 1, classrooms. 40p. NEA. $1. 

Olson, O. J., ed. Education on the air; 21st 
yearbook of the Institute for education by radio 
and television. 519p. Ohio State Univ. Press. 
$4. 

Stephens College. The utilization of audio-visual 
materials in general education. Proc. 84p. 
Stephens Col. $1. 

U.S. government films for school and industry 
. . - 1951-52 catalog. 79p.; 1952 sup. no. 1. 
7p. U.S. Office of Educ. Visual Educ. Service. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Radio and television bibliog- 
raphy, prepared by G. G. Broderick (Bul. no. 
18). 48p. Supt. of Docs. 20¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Television in our schools, 
by Franklin Dunham and R. R. Lowdermilk 
(Bul. no. 16). 34p. Supt. of Docs. 15¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. U.S. government films for 
television, by Seerley Reid and Anita Carpenter. 
Proc. 54p. Supt. of Docs. Free. 


(13A) Curriculum, Extra-curricular 
Activities and Teaching Methods 


Applegate, Mauree. Everybody’s business—our 
children. 310p. Row. $3. 

Bernard, H. W. Mental hygiene for classroom 
teachers. 472p. McGraw. $4.75. 

Bostwick, H. S. and Garsten, S. C. The practical 
pedagogue; practical procedures for shop and 
classroom teachers. 64p. School Shop Aids. 
$1.65. 

Brown, E. J. Managing the classroom; the teach- 
er’s part in school administration. 424p. Ron- 
ald. $4. 

Burton, W. H. The guidance of learning ac- 
tivities. 2d ed. 737p. Appleton. $5. 

California. Dept. of Educ. Camping and outdoor 
education in California (Bul. v. 21, no. 3). 
49p. The Dept. 50¢. 

Clapp, E. R. The use of resources in education. 
174p. Harper. $4. 

Grossman, J. S. How to use hand puppets in 
group discussions. 52p. Play Schools Assn. 
Inc. 60¢. 

Harap, Henry. Social living in the curriculum; a 
critical study of the core in action in grades 
one through twelve. 134p. George Peabody 
Col., Div. of Surveys and Field Services. $1. 

Hillsborough County (Fla.) Public Schools. 
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Schools in action, Hillsborough County, Flor 
ida. unp. The Schools. Free. 

Johnston, E. G. and Faunce, R. C. Student 
activities in secondary schools; enrichment of 
the educational program. 369p. Ronald. $4.50 

Knoepfle, R. J., ed. Practice; a pool of teaching 
experience. 354p. Loyola Univ. Press. $2.50 

Los Angeles (County). Supt. of Schools. Div. 
of Health and Physical Educ. Outdoor educa- 
tion; a handbook for school districts. Proc. 
82p. The Schools. 

McKown, H. C. Extracurricular 
ed. 666p. Macmillan. $5. 

MacMillan, D. L. Outdoor education (Wyo 
univ. Col. of educ. Bur. of educ. and 
service, bul. v. 10, no. 2). Proc. 23p. Univ 
of Wyo. Col. of Educ. 50¢. 

Manley, Helen, and Drury, M. F. 
through school camping. 348p. Mosby. $4.50. 

Melvin, A. G. General methods of teaching 
251p. McGraw. $3.75. 

Merritt, Eleanor, and Harap, Henry. Trends in 
production of teaching guides; a survey of 
courses of study published in 1948 through 
1950. 31p. George Peabody Col. for Teachers. 
50¢. 

Metropolitan School Study Council. Committee 
on Individual Growth and Development. 
Grouping within a classroom. Proc. 16p. The 
Council. 30¢. 

Miel, Alice. Cooperative procedures in learning 
512p. Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. of 
Pubs. $3.75. 

Mock, Albert. A manual of student activities; 


activities. 3d 


res. 


Education 


suggested solutions for problems formerly 
considered extracurricular. Proc. 127p. Th« 
Author. 


Morton, L. B. Farewell to the public schools 
I’m glad we met; a handbook for teachers. 
223p. Meador. $2.50. 

Nat. Council of State Consultants in Elementary 
Educ. Year-round programs for children 
(Planning for America’s children, committee 
2). Proc. 31p. The Council. 50¢. 

Pennsylvania. Univ. School of Educ. Educ. 
ice Bur. Discipline in our schools. unp. The 
Bur. 50¢; quantity rates. 

Petrelli, Thomas. Photo-offset production of 
school publications. 27p. American Graphic 
Inc. $1. 

Segal, Art. Your school yearbook; an opportunity 
in art. 24p. Art Instruction. Free. 

Stratemeyer, F. B.; McKim, M. G.; and Sweat, 
Mayme. Guides to a curriculum for modern 
living. 60p. Columbia Univ. Teachers Col 
Bur. of Pubs. $1.25. 

Thompson, N. Z. Vitalized assemblies; 200 pro 
grams for all occasions. 160p. Dutton. $2 
U.S. Office of Educ, Core curriculum develop 
ment; problems and practices, by G. S. Wright 

(Bul. no. 5). 104p. Supt. of Docs. 30¢. 


Serv 
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U.S. Office of Educ. How children and teacher 
work together, by Elsa Schneider (Bul. no. 
14). 24p. Supt. of Docs. 15¢. 

U.S. Ofhce Selected references to 
extra-class 1950-52, by Ellsworth 
Tompkins and others (Cir. no. 340). Proc. 
13p. The Office. Free. 

Vinal, W. G. The outdoor schoolroom for out- 
| 69p. The Author. $1 


aoor 


of Educ. 
activities, 


living 


(13B) Teaching Aids and Materials, 
and School Libraries 


Amer. Assn. of School Librarians. Committee 
on Planning School Library Quarters. Dear Mr. 
Architect: an open letter from the school li- 
brarian. Rev. ed. Proc. 15p. Amer. Lib. Assn. 
S0¢ i 


hundred 
Up Row 


Eckgren, B. I 


and Fishel, Vivian. Five 
} ) 


live ideas for the grade teacher. 3 


~ 


SY 


George Peabody College for Teachers. Free and 


inexpensive learning materials. Sth ed. 194p 
The College $1 
Horkheimer, P. A.; Cody, P. T.; and Fowlkes, 


J. G., eds. Elementary teachers guide to free 
urriculum materials. 9th ed. 338p. Educators 


Progress Service. $4.50. 
N. O. The picture file in school, college 


and enl. ed. 136p 


Ireland, 
and public libraries. Rev 
Faxon. $3 


James, V I 


in Illinois community 


facilities 
(Ill. univ. 
27). Proc. 


Elementary school library 
unit districts 
1001. Occasional 
9p. Univ. of Ill. Lib 
K ntucky 
Education 
Committee on 


Lib. s« papers no 


school Free 
Research Commission 


report to the 


Legislative 
textbook selection; a 
resour 


17). Py» 


functions and s of state 


government (Res. pub. no 35p. 
Che Com 
Kinney Dresden, Katharine, 


Better learning through current materials. Rev. 


Free 


Lucien, and eds. 


1, 215p. Stanford niv, Press. $3 
Netzer, L. A. The use of industry 
76p. Distrib. by Wis. Manufacturers 


schools and libs. 


aids in schools 
Assn. 
S6: 34.600 tO 
New England School Development Council, and 
New Assn. Joint Com- 
mittec neeas a Proc 


plus 


England School Lib 
library. 


scnool 


Every 


unp. The Council. $1 postage 


Kutztown. 
them. 


Pennsylvania State Teachers College, 


libraries and how to improve 


unt The Col 
Preston, | G 


WOrKSNOfT ror 


School 
Improving school library service; 
Proc, 32p 
Va. 


library 


P ' 
school librarians 


College Library, Farmville, 
Martin [ 
p. H. W. Wilson. 70¢ 


[Thompson N. Z. Red letter 


t y r } =! } ] 
sing your high scnooi 


quantity rates. 


layS; a series of 
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pamphlets, 1 for each month, Sept. to June. 
10 pams, Marketing Res. Services, Inc. $3. 
for 10 pams; 35¢ ea. 


(14) Intercultural Education 


Grambs, J. D. Group processes in intergroup 
education (Intergroup educ. pam. no. 6). 82p. 
Nat. Conf. of Christians and Jews. 25¢. 

Heaton, M. M. Feelings are facts. 59p. Nat. 
Conf. of Christians and Jews. 25¢. 

Shaftel, George, and Shaftel, F. R. Role playing 
the problem story (Intergroup educ. pam. 
no. 5). 78p. Nat. Conf. of Christians and 
Jews. 25¢. 

Smiley, M. B. Intergroup education and the 
American college. 212p. Columbia Univ. 
Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. $4.25. 

Taba, Hilda; Brady, E. H.; and Robinson, J. T. 
Intergroup education in public schools; experi- 
mental programs sponsored by the project in 
intergroup education in cooperating schools. 
337p. Amer. Council on Educ. $4. 

Trager, H. G. and Yarrow, M. R. They learn 
what they live; prejudice in young children. 
392p. Harper. $4.50. 


(15) Pre-school, Kindergarten, and 
Elementary Education 


(See also Section 7) 


Adams, Olga. Children and the city. 28p. 
Michael Reese Hospital Planning Staff. $1. 
Assn. for Childhood Educ. Internat. Helping 
children live and learn; guide to use of 
selected materials . . . by Mildred Thurston 

(Bul. no. 89). 96p. The Assn. $1.25. 

Assn. for Childhood Educ. Internat. The pri- 
mary school—Stop! Look! Evaluate! (Bul. 
no. 61). 44p. The Assn. 75¢. 

Assn. for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment. The three R's in the elementary school. 
152p. NEA. $1.50. 

Baxter, Bernice; Lewis, G. M.; and Cross, G. M. 
The role of elementary education. 374p. 
Heath. $4.50. 

Burrows, A. T. Teaching children in the middle 
grades. 280p. Heath. $3.75. 

Campbell, E. W. Security for young children; 
the foundation for spiritual values. 99p. Pil- 
grim Press. $1.25. 

Chicago Public Schools. Dept. of Elementary 
Educ. Techniques for the first grade teacher. 
79p. The Schools. 

Gans, Roma; Stendler, C. B.; and Almy, Millie. 
Teaching young children in nursery school, 
kindergarten, and the primary grades. 454p. 
World Bk. Co. $4, 

Kepler, Hazel. The child and his play; a plan- 
ning guide for parents and teachers, 309p. 
Funk. $3.75. 
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NEA. Dept. of Elementary School Principals. 
Bases for effective learning; 31st yrbk (Naz. 
Elementary Principal, v. 32, no. 1). 390p. 
NEA. $3. 

NEA. Dept. of Elementary School Principals. 
Human values in the elementary school. 95p. 
NEA. $1; quantity rates. 

New England School Development Council. 
Organization of the elementary school in terms 
of pupil progress, ed. by R. M. Woodbury. 
Proc. 44p. The Council. $1.25. 

New York (City) Bd. of Educ. Assn. of Assist- 
ant Supts. Study guide on policies and prac- 
tices affecting elementary schools. 114p. The 
Bd. 

Pennsylvania Assn. of Private Academic Schools. 
Evaluative criteria and standards. Proc. 78p. 
The Assn. $1. 

Stephens, A. D. Providing developmental experi- 
ences for young children (Practical sug- 
gestions for teaching, no. 11). 107p. Columbia 
Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. 95¢. 

JS. Office of Educ. Schools at work in 48 states; 
a study of elementary school practices (Bul. 
no. 13). 138p. Supt. of Docs. 35¢. 


a 


(16) Secondary Education 


Birkmaier, E. M., ed. Illustrative learning ex- 
periences; University high school in action 
(Modern school practices ser. no. 2). 108p. 
Univ. of Minn. Press. $2. 

Bossing, N. L. Teaching in secondary schools. 
3d ed. 558p. Houghton. $4.50. 

California. Dept. of Educ. Curricular offerings 
and practices in California high schools, 1950- 
1951 (Bul. v. 21, no. 4). 122p. The Dept. 

Douglass, H. R. Secondary education for life 
adjustment of American youth. 630p. Ronald. 
$5.50. 

Edberg, George; Stout, M. W.; and Varner, G. 
F. A guide for the study of holding power in 
Minnesota secondary schools (Minn. second- 
ary schools improvement ser.* bul. no. 21). 
47p. Minn. Dept. of Educ. 50¢. 

Flaherty, J. L. A study of the effect of opera- 
tional factors on secondary school instructions 
a dissertation. Proc. 81p. Catholic Univ. of 
Amer. Press. $1. 

Grambs, J. D. and Iverson, W. J. Modern 
methods in secondary education. 562p. Sloane. 
$4.75. 

Jacobson, P. B., ed. The American secondary 
school. 458p. Prentice. $6.35; $4.75 text ed. 

Jung, C. W. and Fox, W. H. Extracurricular 
activities in Indiana high schools: the general 
program and student participation in school 
government (Ind. univ. School of educ. bul. 
v. 28, no. 3). 85p. Ind. Univ. Div. of Res. 
and Field services. $1. 
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Macomber, F. G. Teaching in the modern second- 
ary school. 348p. McGraw. $4.25. 

Miller, Sister Mary Janet. General education in 
the American Catholic secondary school; a 
dissertation. 164p. Catholic Univ. of Amer. 
Press. $2. 

Musselman, V. A. and others. Improving the 
high school program through unit teaching 
(Ky. univ. Col. of educ. Bur. of school service, 
bul. v. 24, no. 4). 80p. Univ. of Ky. 50¢. 

NEA. Educ. Policies Commission. Education for 
all American youth; a further look (Rev. ed. 
of Educ. for all American youth), 402p. NEA. 
$2. 

New Jersey Secondary School Teachers’ Assn. 
We look at curriculum growth in New Jer- 
sey’s high schools; 1952 yrbk. 96p. The 
Assn. $1. 

Texas Study of Secondary Educ. The develop- 
ment of life adjustment education in the 
United States with special reference to Texas, 
by J. W. McFarland (Res. study no. 11). 
95p. The Study. $1. 

Texas Study of Secondary Educ. The status of 
resource-use education in the secondary schools 
of Texas by E. F. Evans and Vannoy Stewart 
(Res. study no, 12). 32p. The Study. 50¢. 

Texas Study of Secondary Educ. The study hall 
in Texas high schools, by I. I. Nelson and 
L. Blades (Res. bul. no. 10). 28p. The Study. 
50¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Core curriculum develop- 
ment; problems and practices, by G. S. Wright 
(Bul. no. 5). 104p. Supt. of Docs. 30¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Life adjustment education 
in the American culture (Cir. no. 335). Proc. 
95p. Supt. of Docs. 30¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Organizing the large high 
school for effective operation (Cir. no. 336). 
Proc. 20p. The Office. Free. 


(17A) Language Arts 


Burrows, A. T. and others. They all want to 
write; written English in the elementary 
school. Rev. ed. 240p. Prentice. $3.50. 

Durland, F. C. Creative dramatics for children. 

. 181p. Antioch Press. $2.75; $1.50 pa. 

Lease, Ruth, and Siks, G. B. Creative dramatics, 
in home, school, and community. 306p. 
Harper. $4. 

Nat. Council of Teachers of English. Discussion 
guide for teachers of English. 117p. The 
Council. $1. 

Nat. Council of Teachers of English. Commis- 
sion on the English Curriculum. The English 
language arts (Curriculum ser. v. 1). 50lp. 
Appleton. $3.75. 

Reid, L. D, Teaching speech in the high school. 
301p. Artcraft Press. $3. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Recordings for teaching 
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literature and language in the high school, by 
Arno Jewett (Bul. no. 19). 7lp. Supt. of 
Docs. 25¢. 

Warfel, H. R. Who killed grammar? 87p. Univ. 
of Fla. Press, $2.50. 

Weaver, A. T.; Borchers, G. L.; and Smith, D. 
K. The teaching of speech. 565p. Prentice. 
$4.75. 


(17B) Reading 


Anderson, I. H. and Dearborn, W. F. The psy- 
chology of teaching reading. 382p. Ronald. 
$4.75. 

Claremont College Reading Conference. Seven- 
teenth yearbook. 139p. Claremont College, 
Curriculum Lab. 

Gray, W. S., ed. Improving reading in all cur- 
riculum areas (Proceedings of the Annual 
conf. on reading, v. 14; Sup. educ. mono. 
no. 76). 262p. Univ. of Chic. Press. $3.25. 

MacDougall, U. C. If your child has reading 
difficulties. 63p. The Dalton School. 75¢. 

McKillop, A. S. The relationship between the 
reader’s attitude and certain types of reading 
response. 101p. Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. 
Bur. of Pubs, $2.75. 

Morse, W. C.; Ballantine, F. A.; and Dixon, 
W. R. Studies in the psychology of reading. 
188p. Univ. of Mich. Press. $3.; $2.50 pa. 

New York -(City) Bd. of Educ. Experience 
charts; a guide to their use in grades 1-3 
(Educ. res. bul. no, 13). 18p. The Bd. 


Tinker, M. A. Teaching elementary reading. 
351p. Appleton. $3.25. 
U.S. Office of Educ. How children learn to 


read, by H. K. Macintosh (Bul. no. 7). 16p. 
Supt. of Docs. 15¢. 

Yoakam, G. A., ed. Current problems of read- 
ing instruction. A report of the 7th annual 
Conference on reading, University of Pitts- 
burgh, July 16-27, 1951. 125p. Univ. of Pitts- 
burgh Press. 


(17C) Foreign Languages 

Georgetown Univ. School of Foreign Service. 
Institute of Languages and Linguistics. Report 
of the 3d annual round table meeting on 
linguistics and language teaching; ed. by S. J. 
Castiglione (Mono. ser. no. 2). 105p. The 
Inst. 50¢. 

Tharp, J. B., ed. Annotated bibliographies of 
modern-language methodology for the years 
1946, 1947, and 1948. 74p. Ohio State Univ. 
Col. of Educ. 


(18) Mathematics and Science 


Assn. for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment. What does research say about arith- 
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metic? By V. G. Glennon and C. W. Hunni- 
cutt. Proc. 45p. NEA. 50¢. 

Burnett, R. W. Combatting prejudice through 
science teaching (Science teaching today, v. 8). 
Proc. 31p. NEA. $1. 

Colorado. Dept. of Game and Fish. Educ. Div. 
Tools for teaching conservation, by Charles 
Hjelte (Educ. pam. no. 1). 32p. The Div. 
Free. 

Harding, L. W. Functional arithmetic; photo- 
graphic interpretations, kindergarten through 
grade eight. Proc. 196p. Wm. C. Brown Co. 
$2. 

Hickerson, J. A. Guiding children’s arithmetic 
experiences; the experience-language approach 
to numbers. 322p. Prentice. $6.65; $5. text ed. 

Kinney, L. B. and Purdy, C. R. Teaching mathe- 
matics in the secondary school. 38lp. Rine- 
hart. $5. 

Spencer, P. L. and Brydegaard, Marguerite. 
Building mathematical concepts in the ele- 
mentary school. 372p. Holt. $3.75. 

JS. Office of Educ. Science facilities for second- 
ary schools . . . by P. G. Johnson (Misc. no. 
17). 38p. Supt. of Docs. 25¢. 

1.8. Office of Educ. The teaching of general 
biology in the public high schools of the United 
States .. . by W. E. Martin (Bul. no. 9). 
46p. Supt. of Docs. 20¢. 

J.S. Office of Educ. Div. of Elementary and 
Secondary Schools. Science education research 
studies—1951; prepared by P. G. Johnson 
Cir. no. 334-III). Proc. 14p. and sup. The 
Office. Free. 

Wells, Harrington. Secondary science education. 

367p. McGraw. $4.50. 


— 


= 


— 


(19) Social Studies 


Bining, A. C. and Bining, D. H. Teaching the 
social studies in secondary schools. 3d ed. 
350p. McGraw. $4.25. 

Meier, A. R.; Cleary, F. D.; and Davis, A. M. 
A curriculum for citizenship (Detroit public 
schools and Wayne Univ. Citizenship educ. 
study. Report). 413p. Wayne Univ. Press. 
$4.50. 

Middle States Council for the Social Studies. 
Focus on foreign policy, ed. by J. E. Blake- 
more (Proceedings, v. 48, 1950-51). Proc. 
7lp. The Council. $1. 

Columbia Univ. Teachers College. Citizenship 
Educ. Project. Improving citizenship educa- 
tion; a 2-year progress report (Pub. no. 29). 
44p. The Project. Free. 

Grambs, J. D. Using current materials to study 
current problems; a resource guide for social 
studies teachers. 31p. Stanford Univ. Press. $1. 

Kenworthy, L. S$. World horizons for children 
and youth; a scrapbook of suggestions. Proc. 
52p. Brooklyn Col. Press. $1. 
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Moffatt, M. P. and Howell, H. W. Elementary 
social studies instruction. 486p. Longmans. 
$4.25. 

Myer, W. E. and Coss, Clay. America’s greatest 
challenge. 215p. Civic Educ. Service. $2.75. 

Nat. Council for the Social Studies. Education 
for democratic citizenship, ed. by R. W. 
Crary (22d yrbk.). 161p. The Council. $3.50; 
$3. pa. 

Nat. Council for the Social Studies. How to 
utilize community resources, by M. R. Col- 
lings (How to do it ser. no. 13). 7p. The 
Council. 25¢. 

Nat. Council for the Social Studies. The teacher 
of the social studies, ed. by Jack Allen (23d 
ytbk.). 248p. The Council. $3.50; $3. pa. 

NEA. Citizenship Committee. Approaches to 
citizenship education: Teaching citizenship 
through films; an annotated bibliography, by 
D. D. Anthony. 7p. 10¢; Teaching citizen- 
ship through the student council, an annotated 
bibliography of articles; by R. W. Eaves and 
G. M. Van Pool. Proc. 6p; Teaching citizen- 
ship through community service, an annotated 
bibliography, by E. G. Olsen. Proc. 5p. NEA. 

NEA. Dept. of Audio-Visual Instruction. Guide 
to films in economic education. 50p. NEA. $1. 

NEA. Educ. Policies Commission. The United 
nations, Unesco, and American schools. 8p. 
NEA. Free. 

Samford, C. D. and Cottle, Eugene. Social studies 
in the secondary school. 376p. McGraw. $4.25. 

U.S. Dept. of State. Teaching about the United 
Nations in the schools and colleges of the 
United States in 1950 and 1951. (Pub. no. 
4649). Proc. 29p. Supt. of Docs. 10¢. 

Wesley, E. B. Teaching social studies in ele- 
mentary schools. Rev. ed. 466p. Heath. $4.25. 

Wheeler, E. G. Developing the social studies 
curriculum for citizenship education (Report 
of the Kansas study of education for citizen- 
ship). 80p. Kan. State Col. Press. 

Willcockson, Mary, ed. Social education of 
young children, kindergarten and primary 
grades (Curriculum ser. no, 4). Rev. ed. 
121p. Nat. Council for the Social Studies. 
$1.50. 

Wieting, C. M. The progress of cooperatives, 
with aids for teachers. 210p. Harper. $3. 


(20) Art and Music 


Bannon, Laura.-Mind your child’s art; a guide 
for parents and teachers. 62p. Pellegrini. $2.75. 

Eckgren, B. L. and Fishel, Vivian. Five hundred 
live ideas for the grade teacher. 320p. Row. 
$2. 

Films on art, 1952; ed. by W. McK. Chapman. 
160p. Amer. Federation of Arts. $4; $3.20 to 
members. 

Gaitskell, C. D. and Gaitskell, M. R. Art 
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education in the kindergarten. 40p. Bennett. 


$1.50. 


Leonhard, Charles. Recreation through music. 


160p. A. S. Barnes. $3. 


Lowenfeld, Viktor. Creative and mental growth. 


Rev. ed. 408p. Macmillan. $5. 

Merritt, Eleanor, comp. Sources of business edu- 
cation materials (Bibliog. no. 6). Proc. 21p. 
Iowa State Teachers Col. Curriculum Lab. 30¢. 

Music Educators Nat. Conference. Piano In- 
struction Committee. Handbook for teaching 
piano classes. 87p. The Conf. $1.50. 

New York (City) Bd. of Educ. Art for ele- 
mentary schools (Cur. bul. no. 2, 1951-52). 
135p. The Bd. 

Pitts, L. B. Handbook on 16 mm. films for music 
education. 71p. Music Educators Nat. Conf. 
$1.50. 

Richardson, Marion. Art and the child. 88p. 
Bennett. $4. 

Squire, R. N. Introduction to music education. 
185p. Konald. $3.25. 


(21A) General Vocational and 
Industrial Education 


(Including Business Education) 


Assn. of Casualty and Surety Cos. Education for 
safety through the school shop. 109p. The 
Assn. $1.10. 

Gress, J. J. Teaching difficulties of beginning 
business teachers (Mono. 78). 105p. South- 
Western Pub, Co. 

Joint Committee on Evaluation Procedures in 
Trade and Industrial Educ. A procedure for 
evaluating a local program of trade and in- 
dustrial education. 64p. Amer. Technical Soc. 
$1.50. 

Mays, A. B. Essentials of industrial education. 
248p. McGraw. $3.75. 

Nat. Business Teachers Assn. and Eastern Busi- 
ness Teachers Assn. Administration and super- 
vision of business education (Amer. business 
educ. yrbk. v. 9). 402p. N.Y. Univ. Bk. 
Store. $3.75. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Vocational Div. Digest of 
annual reports of state boards for vocational 
education, fiscal year ended June 30, 1951. 
Proc. 98p. The Office. Free. 


(21B) Agricultural Education 


Amer. Vocational Assn., Inc. Education of 
veterans in farming (AVA res. bul. no. 5). 
95p. The Assn. 75¢. 

Bliss, R. K. and others, comps. The spirit and 
philosophy of extension work as recorded in 
significant extension papers. 393p. Distrib. by 
the Graduate School, U.S. Dept. of Agricul- 
ture. $4.50. 

Glover, W..H. Farm and college; the College of 
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agriculture of the University of Wisconsin; 
a history. 462p. Univ. of Wis. Press. $5. 
U.S. Office of Educ. Vocational Div. Summaries 
of studies in agrfcultural education. Sup. no. 
5 to Vocational div. bul. no. 180 (Bul. no. 
248, Agric. ser. no. 62). 62p. Supt. of Docs. 


20¢. 


(22) Guidance and Personnel Service 


Amer. Council on Educ. Student personnel pro- 
gtams in transition, by A. J. Brumbaugh and 
R. F. Berdie (Studies, ser. 6, no. 16). 44p. 
Amer. Council on Educ. 50¢. 

California. Dept. of Educ. The preparation and 
training of pupil personnel workers; a report 
(Bul. v. 21, no. 5). 85p. The Dept. 

Chambers, R. F. College placement; philosophy, 
organization, techniques, and procedures. Proc. 
7ip. The Author. 

Curran, C. A. Counseling in Catholic life and 
education. 462p. Macmillan. $4.50. 

Detjen, E. W. and Detjen, M. F. Elementary 
school guidance. 266p. McGraw. $3.75. 

Froehlich, C. P. and Darley, J. G. Studying 
students; guidance methods of individual 
analysis. 411p. Science Res. Associates. $4.25. 

Guthrie, W. S. Applications to the professional 
schools and colleges for the fall term 1951; a 
manual of information for faculty advisers and 
counselors of pre-professional students. 62p. 
Ohio State Univ. Col. of Arts and Sciences. 

Hartley, David, and Hedlund, P. A. Reactions 
of high school seniors to their guidance pro- 
grams (N.Y. state univ. Bul. no. 1411). 85p. 
Univ. of State of N.Y. Press. 

Maher, T. P. The attitude of high school juniors 
and seniors toward counseling procedure with 
reference to certain personality factors and 
personal problem frequency (Catholic univ. of 
Amer. Educ. res. mono. v. 16, no. 6). Proce. 
126p. Catholic Univ. of Amer. Press. $1.50. 

Morris, Glyn. Practical guidance methods for 
principals and teachers. 266p. Harper. $3.75. 

Shartle, C. L. Occupational information; its de- 


velopment and application. 2d ed. 425p. 
Prentice. $5. 
Shostrom, E. L. and Brammer, L. M. The dy- 


namics of the counseling process. 213p. Mc- 
Graw. $3.50. 
Splaver, Sarah. Occupational books, an annotated 
bibliography; an recommended 
occupational books published’ from 1946 to 
1951. Proc. 135p. Biblio Press. $4. 
J.§. Office of Educ. Counseling college stu- 
dents during the defense period, by W. W. 
Blaesser and E. H. Hopkins. 23p. Supt. of 
Docs. 
1S. Office of Educ. Counseling high-school 
students during the defense period, by L. M. 
Miller, 23p. Supt. of Docs. 25¢. 


analysis of 
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U.S. Office of Educ. Pupil personnel services in 
elementary and secondary schools (cir. no. 
325). Proc. 14p. Supt. of Docs. 15¢. 

1.8. Office of Educ. Supervised practice in 
counselor preparation (Misc. 3314-6). Proc. 
26p. Supt of Docs. 20¢. i 
Warburton, A. A. Guidance in a rural commu- 

nity. 156p. NEA. $2. 

Willey, R. D. Guidance in elementary education. 

825p. Harper. $5. 

Zerfoss, Karl. Readings in counseling. 639p. 

Assn. Press. $6. 


_ 


(23) Health, Physical, and Safety 
Education 


Amer. Assn. for Health, Physical Educ. and 
Recreation. Desirable athletic competition for 
children; joint committee report. 46p. The 
Assn. 50¢ €a.; quantity rates. 

Amer. Assn. of Colleges for Teacher Educ. Ex- 
periencing safety in college and university 
living centers (Safety monos. for cols. and 
univs. no. 1). Proc. 35p. Nat. Safety Council. 

Amer. Medical Assn. Physicians and schools; 
report of the 3d National conference on physi- 
cians and schools, ed. by D. A. Dukelow and 
F. V. Hein. 71p. The Assn. 25¢; quantity 
rates. 

Assn. of Casualty and Surety Cos. Education for 
safety through the school shop. 109p. The 
Assn. $1.10. 

Berquist, I. W. Teaching unruly boys to excel. 
218p. House of Edinboro. $3. 

Bucher, C. A. Foundations of physical educa- 
tion. 417p. Mosby. $5.50. 


California, Dept. of Educ. California school 
lunch guide (Bul. v. 21, no. 8). 196p. The 
Dept. 75¢. 


California. Dept. of Educ. Camping and out- 
door education in California (Bul. v. 21, 
no. 3). 49p. The Dept. 50¢. 

Cureton, T. K. Masters theses in health, physical 
education, and recreation. 292p. Amer. Assn. 
for Health, Physical Educ. and Recreation. $3. 

Donaldson, G. W. School camping. 140p. Assn. 
Press. $2.25. 

Fielder, Grace. The rhythmic program for ele- 
mentary schools. 244p. Mosby. $3.50. 

Gallagher, J. R. Your children’s health; a 
handbook for parents and teachers. 49p. Sci- 
ence Res. Associates. 40¢. 

Harper, M. C. Play groups for children of 
school age. 90p. Play Schools Assn. 75¢. 

Hirsh, Joseph. Alcohol education; a guide-book 
for teachers. 107p. Schuman. $2.50. 

Kirkendall, L. A. Helping children understand 
sex. 49p. Science Res. Associates. 40¢. 

Knapp, M. L. and Todd, Frances. Democratic 
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leadership in physical education. Proc. 5Op. 
National Press. $1.25. 

Kozman, H. C.; Cassidy, Rosalind; and Jackson, 
C. O. Methods in physical education. 2d. ed. 
557p. Saunders. $5. 

Los Angeles (County). Supt. of Schools. Div. 
of Health and Physical Educ. Outdoor edu- 
cation; a handbook for school districts. Proc. 
82p. The Schools. 

Mackey, C. L. Planning the school lunch program 
(Wyo. univ. Col. of educ. Bur. of educ. res. 
and service, bul. v. 10, no. 1). Proc. 46p. 
Univ. of Wyo. Col. of Educ. 50¢. 

MacMillan, D. L. Outdoor education (Wyo. univ. 
Col. of educ. Bur. of educ. res. and service, bul. 
v. 10, no. 2). 23p. Univ. of Wyo. Col. of Educ. 
50¢. 

Manley, Helen, and Drury, M. F. Education 
through school camping. 348p. Mosby. $4.50. 

Michigan Inter-agency Council for Recreation, 
comp. The school’s responsibility in recreation. 
Proc. 15p. The Council. 

Nat. Conference for Cooperation in Health 
educ. A story about the National conference 
for cooperation in health education and its 62 
member agencies (Handbook for school ad- 
ministrators). unp. Health Publications Inst. 
50¢. 

New York Univ. Center for Safety Educ. Driver 
education for adults. 16p. The Center. 

Nixon, E. W. and Cozens, F. W. An introduc- 
tion to physical education. 4th ed. 27I1p. 
Saunders. $3.75. 

Rice, E. A. and Hutchinson, J. L. A brief history 
of physical education. 3d. 294p. Barnes. $3.50. 

Roper, Elmo. A study of the teaching of nutri- 
tion in the public schools. 44p. Cereal Insti- 
tute, Inc. Free. 

Southern California Univ. Curriculum Lab. Fire 
prevention for secondary schools; materials 
and methods for fire prevention education 
within high school subjects. 63p. Internat. 
Assn. of Fire Chiefs. $1:20; quantity rates. 

Turner, C. E. School of health and health educa- 
tion. 47p. Mosby. $3.50. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Health services in city 
schools, by H. F. Kilander (Bul. no, 20). 
68p. Supt. of Docs. 25¢. 


(24) Special Education and 
Exceptional Children 


California. Dept. of Educ. Suggested activities 
for mentally retarded children (Bul. v.21, no. 
2). 105p. The Dept. 75¢. 

Connecticut. Dept. of Educ. Building a commu- 
nity’s curriculum for the mentally handicapped, 
by W. J. Nolan (Bul. no. 58). 24p. The 
Dept. 

Fiedler, M. F. Deaf children in a hearing world; 
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their education and adjustment. 320p. Ronald. 
$5. 

Havighurst, R. J.; Rogers, V. M.; and Witty, 
P. A. Are the community and the school fail- 
ing the unusual child (Univ. of Chic. round 
table no. 735). 32p. Univ. of Chic. 10¢. 

Hildreth, G. H.; Brumbaugh, F. N.; and Wil- 
son, F. T. Educating gifted children at Hunter 
college elementary school. 272p. Harper $3.50. 

Houchin, T. D. Special education; children with 
speech and hearing problems. Rev. ed. 48p. 
Nebr. Dept. of Public Instruction. 

Moor, P. M. A blind child, too, can go to 
nursery school (Pre-school ser. no. 1). 15p. 
Amer. Found. for the Blind. 20¢. 

Redl, Fritz, and Wineman, David. Controls from 
within; techniques for the treatment of the 
aggressive child. 332p. Free Press $4.50. 

United Cerebral Palsy Assns., Inc. Realistic edu- 
cational planning for children with cerebral 
palsy; Pam. no. 1, [General] 16p; Pam. no. 
2, Pre-elementary school level. 64p.; Pam. 
no. 3, Elementary school level. 42p. The 
Assns. Free. 

U.S. Office of Educ. The forward look; the 
severely retarded child goes to school, by A. S. 
Hill (Bul. no. 11). 54p. Supt. of Docs. 20¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Some problems in the edu- 
cation of handicapped children, by R. P. 
Mackie (Pam. no. 112). 12p. Supt. of Docs. 
15¢. 

Woods Schools. Child Research Clinic. Helping 
parents understand the exceptional child; pro- 
ceedings of the annual spring conference. 42p. 
The Woods Schools. Free. 


(25) Education for Family Life 


Amer. Social Hygiene Assn. An approach in 
schools to education for personal and family 
living. 15p. The Assn. 15¢. 

Arny, C. B. The effectiveness of the high school 
program in home economics; a report of a 
5-year study of 20 Minnesota schools. 319p. 
Univ. of Minn. Press. $4.75. 

McHose, Elizabeth. Family life education in 
school and community. 182p. Columbia Univ. 
Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. $3.50. 


(26) Rural Education 


Butterworth, J. E. and Dawson, H. A. The 
modern rural school. 494p. McGraw. $5. 
Nat. Society for the Study of Educ. Education in 


rural communities; 51st. yrbk., pt. 2. 359p. 
Univ. of Chic. Press. $3.50; $2.75 pa. 
(27) Negro Education 

Howard Univ. Bur. of Educ. Research. The 


courts and racial integration in education; 
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proceedings of the National conference on the 
racial integration (J. of Negro 
educ. v. 21, no. 3, yrbk. no. 21). p.229-444. 
Howard Univ. Press. $2.50. 


courts and 


(28A) Higher Education 


Allen, H. K. and Axt, R. G. State public finance 
and state institutions of higher education in 
the United States . . . published for the Com- 
mission on financing higher education. 196p. 
Columbia Univ, Press. $3. 

Anderson, C. A. and Schnaper, Miriam. School 
and society in England; social backgrounds of 
Oxford and Cambridge students. 34p. Public 
Affairs Press. $1. 

Assn. for Higher Educ. Current issues in higher 
education, 1952; addresses, discussion-group 
reports, and annual 
National conference on higher education, ed. 
by F. H. Horn. 146p. NEA. $2; quantity rates. 

Aubrey, E. E. The religious element in higher 
education (Hazen pam. no. 30). 25p. Ed. W. 
Hazen Found. 25¢. 

Axt, R. G. The federal government and financing 
higher education . . . published for the Com- 
mission on financing higher education. 295p. 
Columbia Univ. Press. $4. 

Bogue, J. P., ed. American junior colleges. 3d 
ed. 604p. Amer. Council on Educ. $7.50. 

Brownell, Baker. The college and the commun- 
ity; a critical study of higher education. 248p. 
Harper. $3.50. 

Campa, A. L., ed. Discriminations in higher edu- 
cation in the mountain states region; pro- 
ceedings of a conference. 37p. Mountain 
States Com. on Discriminations in Higher 
Educ. 35¢. 

Campbell, W. V.; English, R. J.; and Lampros, 
George. Current operating expenditures and 
income of higher education in the United 
States, 1930, 1940, and 1950. 97p. Columbia 
Univ. Press. $2.50. 

Center for the Study of Liberal Educ. for Adults, 
liberal education in the evening 

case study of institutions. 


resolutions of the 7th 


a 


Patterns of 

college; a nine 
Proc. 82p. The Center. $1. 

Chambers, M 
1946-1950; judicial decisions regarding higher 
education in the United States. 202p. Columbia 
Univ. Press. $3 

Chambers, R. F. 
organization, techniques, and procedures. Proc. 
7ip. The Author. 

Cohen, I. B. and Watson, F. G. General educa- 
tion in 217p. Harvard Univ. Press. 
$4 


M. The colleges and the courts, 


College placement; philosophy, 


science 


College and business administration 


compiled by the National committee 


university 
vol. 1, 


on the preparation of a manual on college and 
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university business administration. 217p. 
Amer. Council on Educ. $4.50. 

College and Univ. Personnel Assn. Employee 
personnel practices in colleges and universities, 
1951-1952; a survey. Proc. 69p. The Assn. 
$2.50. 

College Entrance Examination Bd. The college 
handbook, 1952-3 supplement. 18p. The Bd. 

Commission on Financing Higher Educ. Nature 
and needs of higher education; the report of 
the Commission. 191p. Columbia Univ. Press. 
$2.50. 

Committee on Friendly Relations among Foreign 
Students. The unofficial ambassadors. 1952. 
39p. The Com. 25¢. 

Council of State Governments. Higher education 
in the 48 states; a report to the Governors’ 
conference, 317p. The Council. $5. 

Deferrari, R. J., ed. The curriculum of the 
Catholic college (integration and concentra- 
tion); proceedings of the workshop . . . 1951. 
236p. Catholic Univ. of Amer. Press. $3.25. 

Deutsch, M. E. The college from within. 232p. 
Univ. of Calif. Press. $3. 

Dickason, D. E. An outline of nohacadentic 
personnel administration in higher education. 
Proc. 52p. The Author. $2. 

Fairchild, H. N. and others. Religious per- 
spectives in college teaching. 460p. Ronald. 
$4.50. 

Falvey, F. E. Student participation in college 
administration. 206p. Columbia Univ. Teachers 
Col. Bur. of Pubs. $4. 

Goode, D. M. Seventy college teaching pro- 
cedures. 15p. Oregon State Col. Graduate 
School. 

Havemann, Ernest, and West, P. S. They went 
to college; the college graduate in America 
today. 277p. Harcourt. $4. 

Hofstadter, Richard, and Hardy, C. D. The 
development and scope of higher education 
in the United States . . . published for the 
Commission on financing higher education. 
254p. Columbia Univ. Press. $3. 

Hollinshead, B. S. Who should go to college 
. . . published for the Commission on financ- 
ing higher education. 190p. Columbia Univ. 
Press. $3. 

Hughes, Glenn. Academe; a book of characters. 
123p. Univ. of Wash. Bkstore, $2. 

Improving undergraduate instruction in psy- 
chology; report of a study group supported 
by the Carnegie corporation of N. Y. and the 
Grant foundation which met at Cornell univ. 
June 27-Aug. 16, 1951. 60p. Macmillan. 
$1.25. 

Institute of Internat. Educ. Education for one 
world; annual census of foreign students in 
the U.S., 1951-1952. 46p. The Inst. 35¢. 

Irwin, Mary, ed. American universities and 
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colleges. 6th. ed. 1105p. Amer. Council on 
Educ. $10. 

Johnson, B. L. General education in action; a 
report of the California study of general edu- 
cation in the junior college. 409p. Amer. 
Council on Educ. $4. 

Kennedy, Gail, ed. Education for democracy; the 
debate over the report of the President’s com- 
mission on higher education [readings selected 
by the Dept. of Amer. studies, Amherst col- 
lege}. 117p. Heath, $1. 

Kimpton, L. A. and others. The humanities 
and higher education (Univ. of Chic. round 
table, no. 729). 20p. Univ. of Chic. 10¢. 

Knapp, R. H. and Goodrich, H. B. Origins of 
American scientists. 450p. Univ. of Chic. 
Press. $7.50. 

McCutcheon, R. P., ed. The place of the gradu- 
ate school in the training of college teachers; 
a report of the work-conference. 55p. Tulane 
Univ. Bkstore. $1. 

McGrath, Sister Mary Evodine. The role of the 
Catholic college in preparing for marriage and 
family life . . . a dissertation. 166p. Catholic 
Univ. of Amer. Press. $1.75. 

McVey, F. L. and Hughes, R. M. -Problems of 
college and university administration. 326p. 
Iowa State Col. Press. $3.50. 

Michigan. Univ. Addresses given at the annual 
Conference on higher education in Michigan, 
Nov. 27-28, 1951 (Official pub. v. 53, no. 
90). 27p. The Univ. 

Millett, J. D., ed. An atlas of higher education 
in the United States . . . pub. for the Com- 
mission on financing higher education. unp. 
Columbia Univ. Press. $2.50. 

Millett, J. D. Financing higher education in the 
United States; the staff report of the Com- 
mission on financing higher education, 503p. 
Columbia Univ. Press. $5. 

Minnesota. Univ. Graduate School. Social Science 
Research Center. The social sciences at mid- 
century. 109p. Univ. of Minn. Press. 

Moore, J. M. The place of moral and religious 
values in programs of general education. 23p. 
Ed, W. Hazen Found. 

Nat. Committee of Regional Accrediting Agen- 
cies. Institutions of higher education accredited 
by the regional accrediting agencies of the 
United States. 24p. The Com. Free. 

Nat. Council of Administrative Women in Educ. 
Administrative women in higher education. 
29p. NEA. 25¢. 

Nat. Manpower Council. Student deferment and 
national manpower policy; a statement of 
policy . . . with facts and issues prepared by 
the research staff. 102p. Columbia Univ. Press. 
$2. 

Nat. Society for the Study of Educ. General 
education; 51st yrbk., pt. 1. 377p. Univ. of 
Chic, Press. $3.50; $2.75 pa. 
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Nelson, J. R., ed. The Christian student and 
the university. 88p. Assn. Press. $1.25. 

Price, G. A. The university in a free industrial 
society. 20p. Johns Hopkins Fund. Free. 

Reed, T. H. and Reed, D. D. Preparing college 
men and women for politics. 180p. Citizenship 
Clearing House. 

Rogers, F. M. Higher education in the United 
States; a summary view. 54p. Harvard Univ. 
Press. 75¢. 

Sargent, F. P. Sargent guide to private junior 
colleges and specialized schools and colleges. 
250p. Porter Sargent. $1.10. 

Simonitsch, R. G. Religious instruction in Catho- 
lic colleges for men. 327p. Catholic Univ. of 
Amer. Press. $4. 

Simpson, R. H. and Brown, E. S. College learn- 
ing and teaching (Ill. univ. Col. of educ. bul. 
v. 49, no. 75). 79p. Univ. of Ill. Col. of 
Educ. Bur. of Res. and Service. 

Smiley, M. B. Intergroup education and the 
American college. 212p. Columbia Univ. 
Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. $4.25. 

Trytten, M. H. Student deferment in selective 
service; a vital factor in national security. 
140p. Univ. of Minn. Press. $3. 

The two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
Yale university; speeches and documents of 
the year of celebration, 1951-1952. 153p. Yale 
Univ. Press. $3. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Accredited higher institu- 
tutions, 1952, comp. by T. B. Wilkins (Bul. 
no. 3)..137p. Supt. of Docs. 35¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Earned degrees conferred 
by higher educational institutions, 1950-51, 
by R. C. Story (Cir. no. 333). Proc. 121p. 
Supt. of Docs. 60¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Land-grant colleges and 
universities; a federal-state partnership, by 
F. J. Kelly (Bul. no. 21). 27p. Supt. of Docs. 
15¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Statistics of higher educa- 
tion: Section 1, Faculty, students and degrees. 
65p. 25¢; Section 2, Receipts, expenditures 
and property. 61lp. 20¢ (Biennial survey of 
educ. in the U.S. 1948-50, ch. 4, sections 1 
and 2). Supt. of Docs. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Statistics of land-grant 
colleges and universities, year ended June 30, 
1951, prepared by Maude Farr and R. C. Story 
(Bul. no. 2). 54p. Supt. of Docs. 20¢. 

Vance, J. J. A proposed program of economics 
education as a part of general education in 
the junior college (Wyo. univ. Col. of educ. 
Educ. problems, ser. bul. no. 4). Proc. 70p. 
Univ. of Wyo. Col. of Educ. $1. 

West, L. J. College and the years after; a career 
study of municipal college graduates. 129p. 
N.Y. (City) Bd. of Higher Educ. $1.60; $1.10 


pa. 
Whelan, J. F., comp. Catholic colleges of the 
United States of America at the middle of 
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the 20th century. Proc. 151p. Loyola Univ. 
Bkstore, New Orleans 18. 50¢ 

White, R. C. These will go to college; a study 
of future demand for admission to college by 
secondary school graduates in the Cleveland- 
Akron-Lorain area. 108p. Western Reserve 
Univ. Press. $2.75. 

Wilson, L. R. and Lundy, F. A. Report of a 
survey of the library of the University of 
Notre Dame. Proc. 195p. Amer. Lib. Assn. 
$2. 


(28B) Professional Education 


Blauch, L. E. and Webster, G. L. The pharma- 
ceutical curriculum; a report prepared for the 
Committee on curriculum, American associa- 
tion of colleges of pharmacy. 257p. Amer. 
Council on Educ. $2. 

Brophy, J. M. and others. Industrial training; a 
guide to selected readings (Bul. no. 20). 62p. 
N.Y. State School of Industrial and Labor 
Relations. 25¢. 

Guthrie, W. S. Applications to the professional 
schools. and colleges for the fall term 1951; 
a manual of information for faculty advisers 
and counselors of pre-professional students. 
62p. Ohio State Univ. Col. of Arts and 
Sciences. Free, Ltd. distribution. 

Psychiatry and medical education; report of the 
1951 conference on psychiatric education held 
at Cornell university, June 21-27, 1951. 164p. 
Amer. Psychiatric Assn. $1. 

Southern Regional Educ. Bd. Toward a regional 
program of forestry training and research in 
the South. 55p. The Bd. 75¢. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Engineering enrollments 
and degrees, 1951, by R. C. Story and H. H. 
Armsby (Cir. no, 338). Proc. 19p. The Office. 
Free. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Vocational Div. Home 
economics in degree-granting institutions 1951- 
52; prepared by M. Laxson (Misc. no. 2557) 
Rev. ed. Proc. 22p. The Office. Free. 

Nat. Council on Hotel and Restaurant Educ. A 
directory of schools and colleges offering 
courses for the training of managers, super- 
visors, and workers in the hotel and restaurant 
industry. Proc. 24p. The Council. 


(29) Adult Education 


Adult Educ. Assn. of the U.S.A. Committee on 
Educ. of the Foreign Born. Evaluation of 
education for the foreign born. Proc. 7p. The 
Assn. 20¢ 

Adult Educ. Assn. of the U.S.A. Committee on 
Evaluation. Program evaluation in adult edu- 
cation, 32p. The Assn. 50¢. 

Amer. Council on Educ. Opportunities for the 
continuation of education in the armed forces; 
findings and recommendations of the USAFI 
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evaluation study, 1951. 72p. The Council. 50¢ 

Amer. Council on Educ. Commission on Ac- 
creditation of Service Experiences. United 
States armed forces institute (Bul. no. 6). 
50p.; United States marine corps institute (Bul. 
no. 7). 12p.; Evaluating service school training 
(Bul. no. 8). 15p. The Council. 

Amer. Federation of Labor. Labor and edu- 
cation in 1951; reports. 40p. The Federation. 
10¢. 

Fitzpatrick, E. A. Great books; panacea or what? 
116p. Bruce. $2.75. 

Fund for Adult Educ. Inc. Fund for adult edu- 
cation; what it is and what it is doing. 16p. 
The Fund. Free. 

Doddy, H. H. Informal groups and the com- 
munity. 34p. Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. 
Bur. of Pubs. 75¢. 

Hunter, Guy. Residential colleges; some new 
developments in British adult education (Fund 
for adult educ. Occasional papers no. 1). 77p. 
Fund for Adult Educ. Free. 

Kawin, Ethel. A guide for chiid-study groups 
(Better living booklet). 72p. Science Res. 
Associates. 40¢; quantity rates. 

Low, Theodore; Cowles, Patricia; Barroll, V. 
M., comps. Successful adult programs (Cir. 
on museum educ. no, 2). Proc. 32p. Walters 
Art Gallery. 

Myer, W. E. and Coss, Clay. America’s greatest 
challenge. 215p. Civic Educ. Service. $2.75. 

NEA Div. of Adult Educ. Service. A study of 
urban public school adult education programs 
of the United States. Proc. 171p. NEA. $1. 

New York Univ. Center for Safety Educ. Driver 
education for adults. 16p. The Center. 

UNESCO. Universities in adult education (Prob- 
lems in educ. no. 4). 172p. Distrib. by 
Columbia Univ. Press. $2.25. 

U.S. Dept. of Defense. Students and the armed 
forces. 88p. Supt. of Docs. 45¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Checklists for public school 
adult education programs, by Homer Kempfer 
(Cir. no. 356). Proc. 17p. Supt. of Docs. 15¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ, Eight measures for evaluat- 
ing educational programs for the foreign born, 
by Homer Kempfer (Cir. no. 357). Proc. 13p. 
Supt. of Docs. 15¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Financing adult education 
in selected schools and community colleges, 
by Homer Kempfer and W. R. Wood (Bul. 
no. 8). 27p. Supt. of Docs. 15¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Suggestions relating to 
home and correspondence study, by W. H. 
Gaumnitz. Rev. ed. (Cir. no. 309). 9p. The 
Office. Free. 


(30) Educational Research, General 
Bibliographies and Directories 


Cadwallader, D. K., ed. 1953 annotated list of 
books for supplementary reading (kindergarten 
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—grade 9). 86p. Children’s Reading Service. 
10¢. 

Chicago Univ. Annotated list of Ph.D. disserta- 
tions, Department of education, January, 1936 
through June, 1951 with topical index. Proc. 
73p. The Univ. 

Dunn, A. E.; Jackman, M. E.; and Bush, B. C., 
comps. Fare for the reluctant reader, rev. ed. 
167p. Capital Area School Development Assn. 
$1. 

Educ, Research Service. Education in lay maga- 
zines, Jan. 1, 1952 (Cir. no. 1). Proc. 18p.; 
Education in lay magazines, April 1, 1952 (Cir. 
no. 4). Proc. 23p.; Education in lay magazines, 
July 1, 1952 (Cir. no. 6). Proc. 26p.; Education 
in lay magazines, Oct. 1, 1952 (Cir. no. 9). 
Proc. 23p. NEA. 50¢ ea. 

Educ. Research Service. Questionnaire studies 
completed; bibliography no. 23, 1951-52 (Cir. 
no. 11). Proc. 23p. NEA. 50¢. 

General Educ. Bd. Directory of fellowship awards 
for the years 1922-1950. 270p. The Bd. 

Indiana Univ. School of Educ. Studies in edu- 
cation, 1951. (Thesis abstract ser. no. 3). 195p. 
The Univ. $1. 

Kircher, C. J., comp. Character formation through 
books: a bibliography; an application of 
bibliotherapy to the behavior problems of child- 
hood. 3d ed. 103p. Catholic Univ. of Amer. 
Press. $1.50. 

NEA. Div. of Press and Radio Relations. The 
1952 “PR” guide; a where-to-look handbook 
of aids for your school public relations pro- 
gram. Proc. 32p. NEA. 15¢. 

NEA. Research Div. Services of state education 
associations, 1951-52. Proc. 189p. NEA. $1. 
Secondary Educ. Bd. Current books; junior book- 
list. 44p; Senior booklist. 44p. The Bd. 35¢ 

ea. 

Strang, Ruth; Gilbert, C. B.; and Scoggin, M. C. 
Gateways to readable books; an annotated 
graded list of books in many fields for adoles- 
cents who find reading difficult. 2d ed. 148p. 
Wilson. $2.75. 

Tuttle, Marguerite, comp. A guide to junior 
colleges. 2d. ed. 56p. The Author. $1.50. 
UNESCO. Study abroad; international handbook 
. . . V.4. 327p. $2.; Sup. to v.4. 39p. 50¢. 

Distrib. by Columbia Univ. Press. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Directory of secondary day 
schools, 1951-52, by M. C. Rice. Proc. 169p. 
Supt. of Docs. $1. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Education director, 1951-52. 
pt. 1, Federal government and states. 53p. 20¢; 
pt. 2, Counties and cities. 89p. 25¢; pt. 4, Edu- 
cation associations, 62p. 20¢. Supt. of Docs. 


(31) Reports and Proceedings 


Adult Educ. Assn. of the U.S.A. First annual 
report ... June 1, 1951 to May 31, 1952. 23p. 
The Assn. Free. 
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Amer. Alumni Council. Report of the 37th 
general conference . . . July 14-17, 1952. 176p. 
The Council. $5. 

Amer. Assn. for Health, Physical Educ. and 
Recreation. Proceedings, 57th annual con- 
vention. 127p. The Assn. $2. 

Amer. Assn. of Colleges for Teacher Educ. 
Fifth yearbook. 182p. The Assn. $1.50. 

Assn. of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities. 
Proceedings 65th annual convention. 
333p. The Assn. 

Assn. of Univ. Evening Colleges. Thirteenth an- 
nual meeting [proceedings]. Proc. 165p. The 
Assn. $1.50 (Itd. supply). 

Assn. of Urban Universities. The 37th annual 
meeting . . . summary of proceedings. Proc. 
99p. The Assn. $1. 

Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching. Forty-seventh annual report. 6l1p. 
The Found. Free. 

College Entrance Examination Bd. Fifty-first an- 
nual report of the director. 80p. The Bd. 50¢. 

The College Physical Educ. Assn. Fifty-fifth 
annual proceedings. Proc. 175p. Amer. Assn. 
for Health, Physical Educ. and Recreation. 
$1.75. 

The Commonwealth Fund. Thirty-fourth annual 
report for the year ending June 30, 1952. 42p. 
The Fund. Free. 

Educ. Testing Service. Annual report to the 
Board of trustees, 1950-51. 105p. The Service. 

Ford Foundativn. Annual report for 1951. 25p. 
The Found. Free. 

The Fund for Adult Educ. Annual report, 1951. 
41p. The Fund. Free. 

The Fund for the Advancement of Educ. Annual 
report for 1951-52. 45p. The Fund. Free. 

General Educ. Board. Annual report 1951. 83p. 
The Bd. Free. 

Institute of Internat. Educ. Thirty-second annual 
report. 72p. The Inst. 

Kentucky Univ. College of Educ. Education for 
the task ahead; proceedings of the 28th an- 
nual educational conference and the 17th an- 
nual meeting of the Kentucky association of 
colleges and secondary schools (Bur. of school 
service, Bul. v. 24, no. 3). 144p. The Univ. 
50¢. 

Nat. Catholic Educ. Assn. Report of the pro- 
ceedings and addresses, 49th annual meeting 
(Bul. v. 49, no. 1). 484p. The Assn. $1. 

Secondary Educ. Bd. Annual report for 1951-52. 
101p. The Bd. Free. 

Southern Univ. Conference. Proceedings, reports 
and addresses, constitution and by-laws. 91p. 
The Conf. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Annual report .. . 
42p. Supt. of Docs. 20¢. 

Western College Assn. Addresses: Freedom and 
loyalty in American democracy; proceedings 
of meetings during 1951-52. 51p. The Assn. 
Free. 
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World Organization of the Teaching Profession. 
Proceedings of the Sth delegate assembly, 
Valletta, Malta, July 20-26, 1951. 79p. The 
Organization. 50¢. 
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Chicago, III. 
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way, NYC 19. 

American Technical Society, 850 E. 
Chicago 37, Ill. 

American Vocational Assn., Inc., 1010 Vermont 
Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 

Ann Arbor Publishers, 711: N. University, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

Antioch Press, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 

Appleton-Century-Crofts, 35 W. 32d St., NYC 
 * 

Art Instruction, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Artcraft Press, Columbia, Mo. 

Association for Childhood Educ., International, 
1200 15th St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 
Association for Student Teaching, A. D. Patter- 
son, State Teachers College, Lock Haven, Pa. 


432 Plane St., Newark 


Huron St., Chi- 


1790 Broad- 
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Association of Casualty and Surety Cos., 60 John 
St. NYC: 7, 

Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Uni- 
versities, 1406 G St., N.W., Washington 5, 
D.C. 

Association of School Business Officials, H. W. 
Anderson, Sec., 306 E. Lovell St., Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 

Association of Urban Universities, Dr. D. D. 
Henry, Sec.-Treas., Wayne Univ., Detroit, 
Mich, 

Association Press, 291 Broadway, NYC 7. 

Barnard College, 3009 Broadway, NYC 27. 

A. S. Barnes, 232 Madison Ave., NYC 16. 

Beacon Press, Inc., 25 Beacon St., Boston 8, 
Mass. 

C. A. Bennett Co., 237 N. Monroe St., Peoria 3, 


Ill 
Biblio Press, 1104 Vermont Ave., N.W., Wash- 
ington 5, D.C. 


Bookman Associates, 42 Broadway, NYC 4. 

Brooklyn College Press, Bedford Ave. and Avenue 
H, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Wm. C. Brown Co., 915 Main St., Dubuque, 
Iowa. : 

Bruce Publishing Co., 225 Broadway, NYC 7. 

California Dept. of Education, Sacramento 14, 
Calif. 

California Teachers Assn., 693 Sutter St., San 
Francisco 8, Calif. 

Univ. of California Press, Berkeley 4, Calif. 

Capital Area School Development Assn., Richard- 
son 1, N.Y. State College for Teachers, Albany, 
N.Y. 

Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, 522 5th Ave., NYC 18. 

Catholic Univ. of America Press, Michigan Ave., 
N.E., Washington 17, D.C. 

Center for Educational Service, College of Edu- 
cation, Ohio Univ., Columbus, Ohio. 

Center for the Study of Liberal Education for 
Adults, 940 E. 58th St., Chicago 37, II. 

Cereal Institute, Inc., 136 S. La Salle St., Chicago 
3, Il. 

R. F. Chambers (author) Univ. of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colo. 

Chicago Public Schools, 228 N. La Salle St., 
Chicago 1, III. 

Univ. of Chicago, Chicago 37, IIl. 

Univ. of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 
37, Ill. 

Children’s Reading Service, 1078 St. John’s Place, 
Brooklyn 13, N.Y. 

Citizenship Clearing House, New York Univ., 
NYC 3. 

Civic Education Service, 
Washington, D.C. 
Claremont College, 
Claremont, Calif. 
College & Univ. Personnel Assn., 809 S. Wright 

St., Champaign, III. 


1733 K St, N.W,, 


Curriculum Laboratory, 
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College Entrance Examination 425 W. 117th 
St. Board NYC 27. 

Colorado. Dept. of Game & Fish, Education 
Division, 1530 Sherman St., Denver 3, Colo. 

Columbia Univ., NYC 27. 

Columbia Univ. Press, 2960 Broadway, NYC 27. 

Committee on Friendly Relations Among Foreign 
Students, 291 Broadway, NYC 27. 

Commonwealth Fund, 41 E. 57th St., NYC 22. 

Conference Board of Associated Research Coun- 
cils, Committee on International Exchange of 
Persons, 2101 Constitution Ave., Washington 
23, Dic. 

Connecticut. Dept. of Education, Hartford, Conn. 

Council of State Governments, 1313 E. 60th St., 
Chicago 37, Ill. 

The Dalton School, 108 E. 89th St., NYC 28. 

John Day Co., 62 W. 45th St., NYC 36. 

Donald E. Dickason (author) 809 S. Wright St., 
Champaign, III. 

Dorrance & Co., 364 Drexel Bldg. Sth and 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 

Dryden Press, 386 Fourth Ave., NYC 16. 

E. P. Dutton and Co., 286-302 Fourth Ave., 
NYC 10. 

Educational Records Bureau, 21 Audubon Ave., 
NYC 32. 

Educational Service Bureau, Univ. of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Educational Testing Service, 
Princeton, N.J. 

Educators Progress Service, Randolph, Wis. 

Exposition Press, 386 4th Ave., NYC 16. 

F. W. Faxon Co., 83-91 Francis St., Back Bay, 
Boston, Mass. 

Univ. of Florida Press, Gainesville, Florida 

Ford Foundation, 575 Madison Ave., NYC. 

Free Press, Glencoe, III. 

Fund for Adult Education, 914 E. Green St., 
Pasadena 1, Calif. 

Fund for the Advancement of Education, 575 
Madison Ave., NYC 22. 

Funk & Wagnalls, 153 E. 24th St., NYC 10. 

L. O. Garber (author) Univ. of Pennsylvania, 
School of Education, Philadelphia, Pa. 

George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville 
4, Tenn. 

George Peabody College for Teachers, Div. of 
Surveys and Field Services, Nashville 4, Tenn. 

General Education Bd., 49 W. 49th St., NYC 20. 

Ginn & Co., 72 Sth Ave., NYC. 

Hammond, Ind., Public Schools. 

Harcourt, Brace & Co., 383 Madison Ave., NYC 
eB 

Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33d St., NYC 17. 

Harvard Univ. Press, 44 Francis Ave., Cambridge 
38, Mass. 

Ed. W. Hazen Foundation, 400 Prospect St., 
New Haven 11, Conn. 

Health Publications Institute, 216 N. Dawson 
St., Raleigh, N.C. 


20 Nassau St., 
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D. C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., Boston 
16, Mass. 

Hillsborough County Public Schools, Office of 
Superintendent, 509 Morgan St., Tampa, Fla. 

Henry Holt & Co., 257 4th Ave., NYC 10. 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park Ave., Boston 7, 
Mass. 

House of Edinboro, 21 Edinboro St., Boston, 
Mass. 

Howard Univ. Press, Howard Univ., Washington 
1, Di. 

Univ. of Illinois, Urbana, III. 

Univ. of Illinois Press, Urbana, Il. 

Indiana Univ., Bloomington, Ind. 

Indiana Univ. Bookstore, Box 46, Bloomington, 
Ind. 

Institute of International Education, 1 E. 67th 
St., NYC 21. 

Institute of Languages and Linguistics, 1719 
Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. : 

International Assn. of Fire Chiefs, Hotel Mar- 
tinique, Broadway at 32nd St., NYC. 

Interstate Printers & Publishers, Danville, III. 

Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

Iowa State College Press, Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa. 

State Univ. of Iowa, School of Religion, Iowa 
City, Iowa. 

Jamestown College Bookstore, Jamestown, N.D. 

Johns Hopkins Fund, 15 W. Mt. Vernon PI., 
Baltimore 1, Md. 

Joint Committee on Government and Finance 
and the Commission on Interstate Co-operation, 
Charleston, W.Va. 

Josiah Macy, Jr. Foundation, 16 W. 46th St., 
NYC 36. 

Julian Press see Messner 

Kansas State College Press, Manhattan, Kan. 

Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kan. 

Kentucky Legislative Research Commission, New 
Capitol Bldg., Frankfort, Ky. 

Univ. of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Raymond H. Koch, Superintendent of Schools, 
Hershey, Pa. 

Little, Brown & Co., 34 Beacon St., Boston 6, 
Mass. 

Longmans, Green & Co., 55 Sth Ave., NYC 3. 

Longwood College, Farmville, Va. 

Los Angeles County Superintendent of Schools, 
808 N. Spring St., Los Angeles 12, Calif. 

Loyola Univ. Bookstore, New Orleans 18, La. 

Loyola Univ. Press, 3441 N. Ashland Ave., 
Chicago, III. 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42d St., NYC 
18. 

Macmillan Co., 60 5th Ave., NYC 11. 

Marketing Research Service, Inc., 2300 Con- 
necticut Ave., N.W., Washington 8, D.C. 
Meador Publishing Co., 324 Newbury St., Boston, 

Mass. 
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Julian Messner, Inc., 8 W. 40th St.,. NYC 18. 

Metropolitan School Study Council, 525 W. 
120th St., NYC 27. 

Michael Reese Hospital Planning Staff, 29th 
and Ellis Ave., Chicago 16, IIl. 

Michigan Education Assn., 935 N. Washington 
Ave., Lansing 2, Mich. 

Michigan Inter-agency Council for Recreation, 
400 Bauch Bldg., Lansing 23, Mich. 

Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Univ. of Michigan Press, 311 Maynard St., Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

Middle States Council for the Social Studies, 
Dr. A. W. Spieseke, Box 515, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia Univ., NYC 27. 

Univ. of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

Albert Mock (author) P.O. Box 5687, Irving- 
ton Station, Indianapolis 19, Ind. 

Montclair State Teachers College, Montclair, N.J. 

C. V. Mosby Co., 3207 Washington Blvd., St. 
Louis 3, Mo. 

Mountain States Committee on Discriminations 
in Higher Education, A. L. Campa, Univ. of 
Denver, Denver, Colo. 


Music Educators National Conference, 64 E. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, III. 
National Catholic Education Assn., 1312 Mas- 


sachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
National Citizens Committee for Educational 
Television, Ring Bldg., Washington, D.C. 
National Committee of Regional Accrediting 
Agencies, Office of Sec.-Treas., 5835 Kimbark 
Ave., Chicago 37, Iil. 
National Conference of 
381 4th Ave., NYC 16. 
National Council for the Social Studies, 1201 

16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

National Council of Chief State School Officers, 
1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

National Council of Teachers of English, 211 
W. 68th St., Chicago 21, II. 

National Council on Hotel and Restaurant Edu- 
cation, Box 7727, Benjamin Franklin Station, 
Washington, D.C 

National Education Assn., 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 

National Press, 273 Broadway, Millbrae, Calif. 

National Safety Council, Higher Education Com- 
mittee, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, IIl. 

National School Public Relations Assn., 1201 
16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Nebraska, Dept of Public Instruction, Lincoln, 
Neb. 

Univ. of Nebraska Press, 
Hall, Lincoln 8, Neb. 
New England School Development Council, 20 

Oxford St., Cambridge 38, Mass. 

New Jersey, Dept. of Education, Div. of Higher 
Education, 175 W. State St., Trenton 8, N.J. 

New Jersey Secondary School Teachers Assn., 


Christians and Jews, 


209 Administration 
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Mr. L. W. Beers, Treas., 1035 Kenyon Ave., 
Plainfield, N.J. 

Univ. of New Mexico, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

New York (City) Bd. of Education, 110 Liv- 
ingston St., Brooklyn 2, N.Y. 

New York (City) Bd. of Education, Bureau of 
Curriculum Research, 130 W. 55th St., NYC 
19. 

New York State Commission on School Build- 
ings, Albany, N.Y. 

New York State Dept. of Audit and Control, 
Albany, N.Y. 

New York State Education Conference Bd., 152 
Washington Ave., Albany, N.Y. 

New York State School of Industrial and Labor 
Relations, Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N.Y. 

New York Univ., Center for Safety Education, 
NYC 3. 

New York Univ. 
NYC 3. 

Univ. of the State of New York Press, State 
Education Dept., Albany 1, N.Y. 

Newsweek Club Bureau, 152 W. 42d St., NYC 
3. 

North Carolina. Dept. of Public Instruction, 
Raleigh, N.C. 

North Carolina. State Supt. of Public Instruction, 
Raleigh, N.C. 

W. W. Norton & Co., 70 5th Ave., NYC. 

Univ. of North Carolina Press, Box 510, Chapel 
Hill, N.C. 

Ohio State Univ., Columbus 10, Ohio. 

Ohio State Univ. Press, Columbus 10, Ohio. 

Univ. of Oklahoma Press, Norman, Okla. 

Oregon State College, Graduate School, Cor- 
vallis, Ore. 

Univ. of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 

Pasadena City Schools, 320 E. Walnut St., Pasa- 
dena, Calif. 

Pellegrini & Cudahy, 41 E. 50th St., NYC 22. 

Pennsylvania Assn. of Private Academic Schools, 
Baldwin School, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College, Kutztown, 
Pa. 

Univ. of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Philosophical Library, Inc., 15 E. 40th St., NYC 
16. 

Pilgrim Press, 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Univ. of Pittsburgh Press, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 

Play Schools Assn., Inc., 119 W. 57th St., NYC 
19. 

Prentice-Hall, 70 5th Ave., NYC 11. 

Public Affairs Press, 2153 Florida Ave., Wash- 
ington 8, D.C. 

Public School Building Commission, State Office 
Bldg., Hartford, Conn. 

Willis H. Reals, Dean, University College, Wash- 
ington Univ., St. Louis, Mo. 

Henry Regnery Co., 20 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 4, Ill. 

Rinehart & Co., 232 Madison Ave., NYC 16. 


Bookstore, 239 Green St., 
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Ronald Press Co., 15 E. 26th St., NYC 10. 

Row, Peterson & Co., 104 S. Lexington Ave., 
White Plains, N.Y. 

Rutgers Univ. Press. New Brunswick, N.J. 

Porter Sargent, 11 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 

W. B. Saunders Co., 218 W. Washington Sq., 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 

Elsa Schneider, 1711 Massachusetts Ave., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 

Henry Schuman, Inc., 20 E. 70th St., NYC 21. 

School Shop Aids, Box 3216, Philadelphia 21, Pa. 

Science Research Associates, 57 W. Grand Ave., 
Chicago 10, III. 

Secondary Education Bd., 186 Centre St., Milton 
86, Mass. 

Wm. Sloane, Associates, Inc., 425 4th Ave., 
NYC 16. 

Social Science Research Council, 230 Park Ave., 
NYC 17. 

Southern Regional Education Bd., 830 W. Peach- 
tree St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 

Southern States Cooperative Program for Edu- 
cational Administration, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 

Southern Universities Conference, E. M. Gwath- 
mey, Sec., Converse College, Spartanburg, S.C. 

Southwestern Cooperative, Program in Educa- 
tion Administration, Univ. of Texas, Austin, 
Texas. 

South-Western Publishing Co., 345 Broadway, 
NYC 13. 

Stanford Univ. Press, Stanford, Calif. 

Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. 

Survey Institute, 50 Broad St., NYC 4. 

Syndicate Printing Co., 501 Park Ave., Min- 
neapolis 15, Minn. 

Syracuse Univ. Press, 920 Irving Ave., Syracuse 
10, N.Y. 

Texas Engineering Experiment Station, College 
Station, Texas. 

Texas Study of Secondary Education, 217 Sutton 
Hall, Univ. of Texas, Austin, Texas. 

Tulane Univ. Bookstore, New Orleans, La. 

Marguerite Tuttle (author) 28 W. 44th St., 
NYC 36. 

United Cerebral Palsy Assns., Inc., 50 W. 57th 
St., NYC 19. 

U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Graduate School, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

U. S. Dept. of State, Washington, D.C. 

U.S. Office of Education, Washington 25, D.C. 

U.S. Supt. of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. 

Viking Press, Inc., 18 E. 48th St., NYC 17. 

W. G. Vinal (author) Vinehall, RFD, Cohasset, 
Mass. 

Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore 1, Md. 

Washington State Dept. of Public Instruction, 
Olympia, Wash. 

Univ. of Washington Book Store, Seattle, Wash. 

Wayne Univ. Press, Detroit, Mich. 
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Western College Assn., c/o Lee A. DuBridge, 
California Institute of Technology, Pasadena, 
Calif. 

Western Reserve University Press, 11133 Bell- 
flower Rd., Cleveland 6, O. 

H. W. Wilson, 950-972 University Ave., NYC 
Pas 

Wisconsin Manufacturers’ Assn., 633 N. Water 
St., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
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Univ. of Wisconsin Press, Madison, Wis. 

Woods Schools, Langhorne, Pa. 

World Book Co., 313 Park Hill Ave., Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, NYC 5. 

World Organization of the Teaching Profession, 
1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Univ. of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo. 

Yale Univ. Press, 143 Elm St., New Haven 7, 
Conn. 


Il AO 


(Continued from page 166) 


The Report of the Committee, sent to the chapters for expression of opinion prior 
to Council, includes in its recommendations the establishment of permanent head- 
quarters at Washington, D.C., and a change in the position of the executive secretary 
—to kecome a more administrative position than heretofore. (See.back cover in this 
issue for details about the position. ) 

The National Board has approved the application of the San Bernardino Valley 
Alumnz group for a charter, to be granted upon approval of the group’s constitu- 
tion. 

Chapters visited. in the fall were Northern Ohio and Toledo Alumnz by 
Katharine Pease Beardsley; Epsilon, Tau, Alpha Beta, Grand Forks Alumne, 
and Indianapolis Alumnz by Ruth Harris; Nu, Chi, Alpha Theta, Central Ohio 
Alumnz, and Northern Indiana Alumnz by Helen Pearson, and Eta by me. 

One more item about Council. We shall need a parliamentarian—preferably a 
registered one. Please send me names and addresses of possible parliamentarians, 
indicating (1) whether or not the member proposed is a registered parliamentarian 
and (2) her practical experience as a parliamentarian. Transportation and expenses 
at Council will be paid for the person serving in this capacity. 

And I shall be grateful for any comments about permanent headquarters and 


prospective executive directors. 
Cordially, 


Q sea is 
P.S. Congratulations are due Editor Gladys Coryell on completion of her doctoral 
program. 
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CRIN ivan tesnetscnwaedas Dr. DoROTHY VEON 
212 Willard Hall, School of Education 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 
Agnes Samuelson, Beulah Van Wagnenen 


Committee to Study Loans and Awards 
OE, Oe er ee eee MEREA WILLIAMS 
College of Education, University of Missouri 
Columbia, Mo. 
Nettie-Alice Doolittle, Florence Fratcher, Nola Lee 
Haynes, Eileen French Steele 
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ALPHA: Seiten. te. Bernadine Ford, 610 College 
Ave., Columbia, 
ae Ree wrap Alice Pragman, 301 College Ave., 
Columbia, Mo. 
BETA: President—Miss Terry Hastings, 506 Euclid Ave., 
Syracuse 10, N.Y. 
Correspondent— 
GAMMA: President—Miss Allic Kay Grove, 1506 Lilac 
Lane, Lawrence, Kan. 
Correspondent— 
DELTA: President—Mrs. Marie S. Rosiak, 110 Western 
Ave., Aspinwall 15, Pa. 
Correspon ent—Miss Betty Lou Sunderman, 222 N. 
Craig St., Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
EPSILON: President—Miss Betty pune Reed, 4610 42d 
ve Minneapolis 6, Min 
Correspondent—Miss D. Joan ‘Williams, 2621 Pleas- 
ant St., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
ZETA: President—Miss Doris Anne Proctor, 308 Austin 
Hall, University of Washington, Seattle 5, Wash. 
Correspondent—Miss mete . Larsen, 547 B. 110th 
Seattle 55, 
ETA: "Sresident—Dr. pa Caporale, 6112 Jefferson 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Correspondent—Miss Mabel A. Flinn, 746 Marlyn 
Road, Philadelphia 31, Pa. 
THETA: President—Miss Martha Norman, 328 N. 
Dubuque St., Iowa Gity, Iowa. 
Corres pondent— 
ies resident—Miss Kathleen McClain, 620 E. 1st 
Bloomington, Ind. 
Combevoto 

KAPPA: President—Miss Patricia A. Bellmer, 1670 Alder 

St., Eugene, Ore 
Correspondent—Mrs. Alyce K. Carter, 2340-3 Patterson 
Dr., Eugene, Ore. 

LAMBDA: President—Miss Ruth Solomon, Dept. of 
Education, University of Chicago, 5835 Kimbark 
Ave., Chicago 37, Ill. 

Correspondent— 

MU: President—Dr. Corinne Galvin, 401 WA State St., 

Ithaca, 7. 
Correspondent— 

NU: President—Miss Maxine Oyler, 103 S. Algonquin 
Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 

Correspondent—Miss Ernestine Jacobs, 1017 Stewart 
Ave., Columbus, Ohio 

XI: President—Miss Ruth’ Lofgren, 1308 Geddes Ave., 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 





Comepaaion— ities Helen Ryder, 1310 Granger Ave., 


n Arbor, 
OMICRON: Preidsns—Miss Janice Fullerton. 1601 R 
St., Lincoln, Neb. 
Cosciieseent Stes Mary Ann Kellogg, 3510 Laura 
Lincoln, Neb. 
PI: Président —Mise Ellen Bennison, Community Hall, 
Iman, Wash. 
Correspon ent— 
President—Miss Margaret K. Bible, 1517 Benson 
St., New York 61, N.Y. 
Correspondent— Miss oe P. Geary, 1250 Beach 
Ave., New York 60, N.Y. 
SIGMA: Y ee ae a eet, 5949 
Guthrie Ave., Los Angeles 34, Calif 
Correspondent— 
TAU: President—Miss pats Ann Jacobsen, 409 Cam- 
bridge Ave., Grand Forks, N.D. 
Correspondent — 
UPSILON: President—Miss Jean Bridenbaugh, Physical 
aoa for Women, Stanford University, Stanford, 
ST Nancy Graham, Physical Educ. 
omen, Stanford University, Stanford, Calif. 
CHI: President——Miss —_ Delaney, 2900 N. Calvert 
St., Baltimore 18, Md. 
Correspondent—Mrs. Mildred W. Fowler, 609 Cray- 
combe Ave., Baltimore 11, Md. 
PSI: Preaivas-—dirs. Virginia W. Tieman, 2625 Salado, 
Austin, Tex. 
Correspondent—Miss Winnie Wilkins, 1404 Newfield 
Lane, Austin, Tex. 
OMEGA: President—Mrs. Evelyn Roberts, 617 22d St., 
Richmond, 
Comrespondent Miss Jovita Fitzgerald, 2001 Vine St., 
rer 9, Calif 
LPHA: Presideut—2tes. Irene Brinkmeyer, 43 
N. Thora Road, Tucson, Ariz. 
Correspondent—The President 
ALPHA BETA: President—Miss Bernice Duer, 
Hall, Madison, Wis. 
Correspondent— 
ALPHA GAMMA: President—Miss Virginia C. Joyce, 
63 Hathorne St., Salem, Mass. 
Correspondent —Miss Elizabeth P. Lenk, Eaton Inn, 
Lage St.; > Mass. 
ALPHA DELTA: President—Miss a og Martin, 321 
Ss. ee Dr., Los Angeles 48, 
Correspondent—Mrs. Enid Meienple. 4631 Tobias 
Ave., Sherman Oaks, Calif. 
ALPHA. EPSILON: President—Miss Mary Ellen pew. 
1230 Amsterdam Ave., New York 27, N.Y 
Correspondent— ’ 
“ALPHA ZETA: President—Miss Ruth Glenn, Chapin 
Hall, Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 
Correspondent— 
ALPHA ETA: President—Miss sents E. McCabe, 6 
Marie Ave., Cambridge, Mas 
Correspondent—Miss Eleanor Wells, 195 Union Ave., 
Framingham, Mass. 
ALPHA THETA: President—Miss Elsie N. Johnson, 
2201 Hall Place, N.W., Washington 7, c.. 
13 Riggs Rd., N.E., 


Barnard 


Correspondent—June Ayers, 
Washington 11, D. 
ALPHA IOTA: President—Miss Ethel Eckert, 
Marengo Ave., Pasadena 5, Calif. 
Correspondent—Mts. Bettie Pellett, 679 Fifth St., 
Puente, Calif. 
ALPHA KAPPA: President—Miss Dorothy Harpster, 310 
W. Nittany Ave., State College, Pa. 
Correspondent—Miss Betty Delavan, 121 W. Fair- 
mount Ave., State College, Pa. 
ALPHA LAMBDA: President—Miss Pat Lang, Delta 
Gamma Box, Southern Methodist University, Dallas, 


765, 


Tex 
Correspondent—Miss Joan Matthews, Zeta Tau Alpha 


Box, S.M.U., Dallas, Tex. 

ALPHA MU: President—Mrs. Ruth C. Roberts, 

Morningrise P!., Albuquerque, N.M. 
Correspondent—Miss a Menaul, 2205 N. Broad- 
way, Albuquerque, N.M 

ALPHA ‘NU: President—Miss Zella R. Ruslander, 

Delaware Ave., Buffalo 9, N.Y. 
Correspondent—Miss Marion Kramer, 
Ave., Buffalo 15, N.Y. é 

ALPHA. ‘OMICRON: President—Mrs. Barbara Pigford, 

1715 Seventh Ave., Greeley, Colo. 
Correspondent— 

ALPHA PI: President—Miss Margaret Tuovilla, 

Linwood, Detroit 21, Mich. 
Correspondent— 

ALPHA XI: President—Miss Betty Jean Mates, 

Buffat Rd., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Correspondent— 

ALPHA RHO: President—Miss Carol May Nelson, Uni- 

versity Women’s Club, Boulder, Colo. 
Correspondent— 

ALPHA SIGMA: President—Miss Nancy Thomas, Box 

5463, Denton, Tex. 
Correspondent—Miss acperet Walvoord, 
Locust St., Denton, 

CENTRAL MISSOURI ALUMNA: President—Dr. Caro- 
line Hartwig; 115 W. Parkway Dr., Columbia, Mo. 
Correspondent—Mrs._ 3. A. McKay, 714 Maryland 

Columbia, 

CENTRAL OHIO ALUMNA: President—Miss Talitha 

Herold, 199 Twelfth Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 
Correspondent—Miss Harriet Dieter, 2034 Iuka Ave., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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CHICAGO ALUMNA: af gens — Biss, Vera H. Wert- 

heim, 654 E, 83d Chicago 19, Ill. 
Correspondent—Mrs. p= Daugherty, 5152 S. Park- 
Chicago 15, Ill. 

COUNCIL BLUFFS, OMAHA ALUMNE:: President— 
~ ‘Soca E. Dodderer, 3511 N. 48th St., Omaha 
4, Ne 

Corresponiieas Mies Mary-Ellen Patterson, 2218 Pink- 
ney maha, Neb. 

DAYTON ‘ALUMNZ: President—Miss Marjorie Sander- 
son, Miami Valley Hospital, Dayton, Ohio. 
Correspondent—Miss Lucille Wallace, 421 Red Haw 
Rd., Dayton 6, Ohio. 

DETROIT ALUMNA: President—Mrs. Ellsworth C. 
Owen, 688 Collingswood Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. 
Correspondent—Mrs. Roger A. Van Bever, 4819 Ash- 

land Ave., Detroit 24, Mich. 

EV ANSVILLE ALUMNA: President—Miss Mary Eller- 
man, 101 St. James Blvd., Evansville 14, Ind. 

Co rrespondent—Miss Sallibelle Royster, 630 E. Black- 
ford Ave., Evansville, Ind. 

FORT WAY NE ALUMN:: President—Miss Emma E. 
Kiefer, 2124 Wells St., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Correspondent—Miss Leah Ruth Miller, 441 E. Wild- 
wood Ave., Fort Wayne, Ind. 

GRAND FORKS ALUMNZ:: "President—Mrs. Bertha M. 
Johnston, 416 S. Fourth St., Grand Forks, N.D. 

Correspondent— 

INDIANAPOLIS ALUMNZ:: President—Mrs. Lucile 

Kessler, 3135 Washington Blvd., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Ce orrespondent- —Mrs. Irene Titus, 124 N. Denny St., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

KANSAS CITY ALUMNA: President—Miss, Nadine 

Williams, 47 West 58th St., Kansas City 2, Mo. 
Correspondent—Miss Mabel Lofgren, 3030 Walrond, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

LONG BEACH ALUMNZ:: President—Miss Beth 
Doerr, 315 S. Sloan Ave., Compton, Calif. 

Ruth Gardner Denton, 5812 N. 

Bellflower, Calif. 


Correspondent—Mzrs. 
Faculty Ave., 
LOS ANGELES ALUMN#: President—Mrs. Jane Sie- 
mens Clarkson, 5171 Coliseum St., Los Angeles 16, 
Zelma L. 


Calif. 
Corres pondent—Dr. Huxtable, 
Dr., Los Angeles 39, Calif. 

METROPOLITAN NEW YORK ALUMNA: President 
—Miss Jean Fraser, 23 Old Mamaroneck Rd., White 
Plains, N.Y. 

Correspondent—Dr. 606 W. 116th St., 
New York, N.Y. 

NORTHERN CALIFORNIA ALUMNA: President—Dr. 
Louise S. Cobb, 475 Vermont Ave., Berkeley 7, 
Calif. 

Correspondent—Miss D ester Pettit, 
S Leandro 
NORTHERN INDIANA ‘ALUMNZ: President—Mrs. 
Alice Fox, 1232 Prairie St., Elkhart, Ind. 
Ce rrespondent — 

NORTHERN OHIO ALUMNZ:: President—Miss Zara 
_Sumner, 15010 Fernway, Cleveland 11, Ohio. 
orre spondent— 

PAS ADENA ALUMNA President—Miss Pauline 
Handy, 2075 caabaet Dr., Pasadena 8, Calif. 

Correspondent—Miss C. Lorene Fritch, 1819 Kirby Rd., 
Glendale 8, Calif. 
PORTLAND ALUMNZ:: President—Miss Mgsine M. 
Tripp, 7529 N. Chicago St., Portland 3, 
Correspondent—Miss Helen E. Schnaper, sat N.E. 
Couch, Portland 15, Ore. 
. LOUIS ALUMN President—Miss Harriet Webster, 
1359 McCutcheon St., St. Louis 17, Mo. 
Correspondent— 
SAN DIEGO ALUMN2:: President—Miss Helen F. Dil- 
lon, 2276 Juan St., San Diego 3, Calif. 
Cc orrespondent— 

SAN JOSE ALUMN&: fone Mrs. 

N. Second St., San Jose, lif. 
Correspondent—Mrs. Lois Sufteld, 205 Alamaden Ave., 
San Jose, Calif. 

SANTA BARBARA ALUMN#:: 
jorie Gunnerson, Mesa Schoo] Lane, 
Calif. 

Correspondent— 

SANTA MONICA BAY AREA ALUMNA: President— 
Miss Katherine Hawkins, 1927 Vista del Mar, Holly- 
wood 27, Calif. 

Correspondent 
SOUTHERN INDIANA ALUMNA&: President—Mrs. 
e Mary H. Neill, 309 E. Third St., Bloomington, Ind. 
orrespondent—Mrs. Frieda Arnett, 314 N. Dunn S,. 
Bloomington, Ind. 

SPOKANE ALUMNA: President—Mrs. Dorothy Allen 

Hartung, E. 16201 Sprague Ave., Veradale, Wash. 
Correspondent—Miss Marcella Smith, E. 8712 Har- 
rington, Dishman, Wash. 

TOLEDO ALUMN2:: Be in. Eula Upp, 3336 
Drummond Road, Toledo, 

Copsspouten— Miss Helen tole 3304 Fulton, Toledo, 

WASHINGTON ALUMNA: President—Mrs. Matilda 
Gilbreath, 5306 9th Ave., N.E. Seattle 5, Wash. 

Correspondent— 
WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA ALUMNA: President— 
Miss Lucille E. O'Donnell, Apt. 5, 701 Brownville 
Rd., Pittsburgh 10, Pa. 
Correspondent—Miss Laura M. Braun, 4909 Sciota St., 
Pittsburgh 24, Pa. 
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